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AB AND C D, OR THE SUSCEPTIBLE GENTLEMAN. 


As I was walking one day up the strand, arm-in-arm with a 
friend, we met an excessively handsome female, with whom 
my friend was acquainted. ‘Miss Jackson,’ said he, making a 
polite inclination of the head, from the young lady to me. ‘Mr. 
H——,’ said he, with a very pretty nod towards Miss Jackson. 
The half minute’s conversation we had with the young lady, 
only served to deepen the impression her charms had made on 
me at the first glance. My readers know, from what I have 
told them before { had got this length, the remarkable facility 
with which I fallin love, A look, a nod, a word spoken, from 
in ergaging female, hasa dozen times over ‘done’ for my poor 
heart. To be brief, I was completely smitten in this case. In 
parting with Miss Jackson and her mother—I ought to have 
mentioned before now, that her mamma was with her—I in- 
quired of my friend where they staid. *Newman street, Ox- 
ford street, but do not recollect the number, was the answer. 
‘Are you in love? do you mean to call? he inquired in a half 
jocular tone. *That will do; that’s very fair,’ said I, assum- 
ing a little pleasantry at his queries. The conversation was 
dropped. 

Nothing further passed that day concerning the adorable 
Miss Jackson. To my ineffable surprise, I next day received a 
card from Mrs. Jackson, inviting me to form part of a select 
company who were to drink tea next afternoon at her house. 
My immediate inference was, that, in the interim, my friend 
had met with Mrs. Jackson, and the conversation turning by 
accident, or otherwise, on me, he had spoken favorably of me— 
as I may say, without incurring the imputation of egotism, he 
had every reason to do—and that the invitation I received was 
the result. I of course heartily accepted the invitation; drank 
tea with Mrs. Jackson and friends; and spent a most agreeable 
evening. I sat opposite Miss Jackson on the occasion, and 
went home in a state of transport. 

‘I will write her, thought 1; ‘I will propose a meeting for 
next Friday afternoon, (the hour four o’clock precisely,) at 
Hyde Park corner? The only hesitation I had in doing this 
was, that as it was dark when I went to and came from her 
mother’s house, [ did not observe the number. I concluded, 
however, that as I knew the street perfectly, the letter would in 
ill probability find her. I did write her to the effect above hint- 

dat, and a more tender note never issued from a lover’s pen, 

The same evening, the twopenny postman brought me a 
neatly folded ietter, the address written in a style of penman- 
ship which seemed to me the beau ideal of lady caligraphy. I 
guessed the writer: she could be none other than Miss Jackson. 
I looked at the seat before breaking open the letter: it spoke 
#f the nature of the contents. The motto was,‘Ever thine.’ I 
pened the letter with a heart palpitating with joy. I was not 
disappointed: the charming creature was most propitious.— 
Nothing, she protested, could afford her greater pleasure than 
to meet me at thetime and place appointed. Of what bliss was 
the receipt of this letter productive to me. I purchased a new 
suit of clothes; called in the aid of the peruquier; spent hours at 
my toilet—have gentlemen toilets?}—in preparing for the ap- 
pointed meeting. Last, though not least, I spent no inconside- 
rable sum—a greater one, I can assure my readers, than my 
ways and means warranted—in purchasing certain trinkets 
from the jewelers, which I intended to present to Miss Jackson. 

The long-looked-for hour came at last. I was punctual to 
the appointed moment. The afternoon was particularly fine: 
all the beau monde of London seemed to be in Hyde Park.— 
Four o’clock struck. I was astonished at the non-appearance 
of Miss Jackson. [took out my watch, looked at it, was put- 
ting it again into my fob, when a tall, stern, cossack-looking 
fellow, came up tome. ‘Pray, sir, said he, ina gruff tone, 
‘pray, sir, is that your hand writing?’ As he uttered these 

words, he held a letter before my optics. I looked, as any one 





in my situation would have done, amazingly stupid. My first 


glance was directed to the stout-whiskered animal before me; 
my next to the sheet which he heldin his hand. Sure enough 
it was my letter to Miss Jackson. I at once recognized the 
vile penmanship—I write a miserable scrawl. 

‘How the deuce could this booby have come by this letter? 
There is something mysterious in this business. ‘It cannot be 
that Miss Jackson has also——’ 

i was interrupted in my unpronounced ejaculations, by a 
‘Sir, I demand an answer to my question—is that letter (hold- 
ing it in my face) in your handwriting? 

I have already said it was mine; I could not deny it; besides, 
I am no disciple of Ferdinand Mentez Pinto. Tomales 
——— in a subdued tone, ‘Yes, sir, it is, and, pray, 

I was about to inquire what interest he could have in the 
matter, what possible reason he could have to be offended by 
it—for it was clear he was offended—when I was cut short by 
a tremendous application of a whip—drawn out of the whis- 
kered monster’s pocket—to my person. 


| ‘Sir, sir, what can be the meaning of——.? I essayed to 
|speak, but my poor voice was either drowned in the crackings 
| of the whip, or my assailant heeded it not. Never was human 
| being more unmercifully whipt before. How many lashes | 
| received, is and will be a mystery; but this 1 know, that but 
| for the interference of some of the more humane of the by- 
| standers, I might and should have received several scores more. 

Miss Jackson did not keep to her promise; indeed, after 
what had occurred, I deemed it fortunate she did not. I went 
| home fully determined to institute an action against my assail- 
| ant, sosoon as I could ascertain his name and address. This I 
| knew I could have no difficulty in doing, as there were so many 
|present. As to witnesses to prove the assault, I had clouds of 
| them, whenever matters were in a sufficiently advanced state 
to require them. 

On my return home, I found the friend who had introduced 
me to Miss Jackson, waiting for me. I mentioned to him 
what had occurred, and the determination to which I had come, 
to prosecute my unknown assailant. My friend was very in- 
quisitive to know who had thus assaulted me, and what could 
have prompted the fellow to such a step. I told him again, as 
I told him before, though he seemed to think I rather wanted 
the will than the power, that I could give him uo information 
on either head. 

‘Can you not,’ said he, ‘can you not, at any rate give me 
some description of the personal appearance of your assailant?” 
I answered in the affirmative. 

‘Well, let me hear all you can communicate on the subject.’ 
I described the brute as well as I could. 

‘Oh! I know*who it is! Itis Mr. Jackson!’ exclaimed he, 
aftera moment’s hesitation. 

‘Mr., Jackson! Impossible! Did you not tell me that Miss 
Jackson’s father was dead, and that she never had a brother?’ 

‘It is another Mr. Jackson,’ said my friend; ‘one who livesin 
the same street. Do you not recollect having seen a Mrs. Jack- 
son, a beautiful woman, among those present at Miss Jackson’s 
mother’s house? Her husband would have been present also, 
but was out of town that day.’ 

I did recollect having seen a newly married lady at Mrs. 
Jackson’s, on the evening in question. I mentioned this to 
my friend. 

‘But what possible ground of offence could you have given 
her husband? inquired my friend. 

‘None in the world, that I know of,’ answered I. ‘I never 
before saw the man in my life; his wife I have never seen be- 
fore or since that evening.’ 

‘The matter is certainly involved in much mystery. Did he 
say nothing when committing the assault, that could have led 
you to infer the cause of his displeasure? Did you not write 
to his wife?—for if you did, however innocently, a jealous 
husband would construe an epistle from a man to his wife, | 


| 


into something bad.’ 


‘I never in my life penned a syllable to his, or any other per- | 
son’s wife; but I will confess to you that I did write Miss | 
Jackson, to whom you introduced me; and from the hasty 
‘glance I gave the letter my assailant held in his hand, it is the | 

identical one I addressed to her. How he came by that letter, 
is to me as mysterious as any of the countless incomprehensi- | 
bilities in nature.’ 

¢What was the nature of your note to Miss Jackson? if it be | 
fair to ask such a question;’ said my friend. 

‘It was written in very general terms. I merely,as I suppose 
is common in all correspondence between the sexes, professed 
|a fervent, an immutable, an eternal atiachment to her; an at- 
| tachment formed from what I had seen of her on the evening, | 
{and at the party referred to; and concluded by earnestly beg- 

ging the favor of a meeting with her, next afternoon, at a given 
| hour, at Hyde Park corner.’ 

‘I have it! I have it!’ exclaimed my friend, Archimides-like. 
‘The letter you intended for Miss Jackson, has by mistake gone 

to Mrs. Jackson; and no wonder that such an epistle should 
| have kindled suspicions in the husband’s breast; no wonder 
that he chastised you as he did.’ 

The hypothesis struck me as probable, though I could not 
exactly see how the missending of the letter should have oc- 
curred. 

‘I will go to Mr. Jackson’s,’ said my friend, ‘and learn all the 
particulars from him.’ 

He departed at that moment: he had not far to go; he re- 
turned in an hour afterwards, and informed me his conjecture 
was quite right, and that he had learned from Mr. J. the whole 
details of the awkward business. 

The story may be told in a few words. The two Jacksons, 
as formerly mentioned, resided in the same street. The right 
house had no brass plate, with the name inscribed, on the 
door; the wrong one had. Being ignorant of the number of 
the right house, I could not of course write it on the back of 
my letter. The postman, in these circumstances, very natu- 
sally delivered the letter at the wrong place. I scrawl a wretch- 
ed indistinct hand; so that when the letter arrived, Miss was 
read Mrs. The latter lady probably wishing to pass, in the 

















showed him my letter, instead ef consigning it, as sue vugul. 
to the flames. 

‘Why, Charlotte, my dear, said the husband, “:f ever villain 
deserved chastisement, this rasca} does. You only do as te- 
sire you—and if I dont give it liim in style.’ 

Mrs. Jackson, being newly married, expressed her readiness 
to doany thing her husband desired her. ‘Augustus,’ said she, 
you know, dear, your will is always a law with me.” 

‘Well,’ said he, as Solomon enjoins us to answer a fool «a 
cording to his folly, you shall answer this villain according t 
his villainy. You will immediately write him, declaring that 
he made an indelible impression on your heart, when you 
him at the party to which he refers, and acquicseing inh 
proposal for a meeting at Hyde Park corner.’ 

She did as she was bid. I never having seen Miss Jackson's 
handwriting, was of course easily deceived. 1 was in perfect 
raptures with the supposed success of my proposal for a mcr 


ing. The reader is already informed, how transitory my Jus 
was. I never saw Miss Jackson after this. I never wished ' 


see her; I could not, after what had occurred, again look ber in 
the face. 

It was long before J recovered from the eijects or this jivy 
shock. I had well nigh determined never agai 
womankind; but, a little reflection served to convince lic, tual 
constituted as society was, that was impossible, unless 1 turned 
hermit. 

It is the error of a great many, even of those who are con 
sidered sensible men, that they run from one extreme to an 
other. This was the next error J committed in love mattcrs.— 
I resolved, as the best way of avoiding such mishaps as 1 had 
already encountered, to dispense with all and every thing in 

yoan 









the shape of courtship or love-making, and, by ineans 
advertisement, get married at once. The idea struck me as: 
happy one. I resolved to put it into effect without any win 
cessary loss of time. Accordingly, taking my pen and paper, 
I that moment drew up the following advertisement, and cause™ 
it to be published in the Morning Herald; that paper beans 
then, as I believe it is still, the medium most generally in: 
use of for sending forth such notices to the fair world: 
‘*Matrimony.—Circumstances which it is unnecessary ner 
to detail, having prevented the advertiser from mingling nit 
in female society, he takes this opportunity of appealing to tas 
heart, and soliciting the hand, of any young lady whe, irk: 
himself, possesses a good temper, and a disposition to be nappy 
If the partiality of private fricudship has not exaggerated | 
personal appearance, he fiatters himself that no lady, however 
fastidious in taste, will be dissatisfied with him on that seer 
As regards his principles and disposition, he tales on hin.s« 
to say, though the statement would doubtless come with @ 
ter grace from another, that the former are pericetly uncxcer 
tionable, and the latter of the imost amiable and affeetionat 
hind. In fine, at the risk of being thought egotistical by thos: 
who know him not, the advertiser veutures to say 
extremely sc!dom that any young lady, de 
the matrimonial state—that state especialls l 
Deity himself, for the happiness of his creatures—has such an 
opportunity presented her. The strictest confidence may tx 
relied on, on the advertiser’s part, and he expects the same con 
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| fidence on the part of any female making application. I 


hoped no male or female will exhibit any impertinent curiusits 
on the oceasion. Address A B, 23, Fetter lance, Fleet 
No unpaid letters will be received.’ 

At this time I lodged with an old woman, whose iouse t hia 
entered eight days before. JI mention:d toher, on sencing th 
advertisement to tiie Herald office, that L expected cariy nex 
day several letters, desiring her to reccive such as should come, 
and bring them up stairs. My landlady nodded assent. Jus 
as cleven o’clock forenoon chimed on Si. Dunstan’s, i heard « 
rap at the door. On my landlady opening it, « thickly spoker. 
Jad inquired if there were any A bs within. ‘A DB! no; there’: 
no A BnorB C here,’ said the old woman, somewhat ill-na 
turedly. ‘Bring the lettcr to me; bring the letter to ine,’ eried 
I, popping my head 0 little bit down stairs. My landlady 
brought the epistle up. I forgot to apprise her, on the !reviou: 
evening, that the J¢tters I expeeted would be mostly, it not al- 
together, for a errtain reason, addressed AL. 1 then repeated 
my request, tbat al! letters so addressed should be brought to 
me immediately. She had scarcely got down stairs, and shu 
the outer door, when another knock was heard. It was an- 
other A B letter, which of course was directly brought up starr: 
tome. In short, for an hour after, epistics in answer to my 
advertisement were brought up at the rate of one per minute 
in one instance, two arrived at once. By the time my landlady 
had brought me up twelve or fourteen, she evidently began t 
get surprised and alarmed at the number of A B letters; by the 
time she had delivered the twentieth—for it will be observec 
that she had hardly got down stairs, when there was some new 
bearer of an A B episiie rapping at the door—by the time, J 
say, she had delivezed the twentieth, the good old woinan got 
fairly out of breath. When she came the length of No. 30, 
she began to think her best way would be to bring up several 
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estimation of her husband, for a woman of surpassing rectitude, 


at atime, which would of course lessen the frequency of her 
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commenced the system of bringing up six at once. By this 
time I myself had become creadfully alarmed, I began to 
think I had done some excessively foolish action, and that 
surely all the unmarried ladies in London had of a sudden be- 
come corre spond ntsof mine. I grew quite sick of love epis- 
tles. JT could almost have wished both them and their fair in- 
diters at the antipodes. ‘Ilere 
said f,emphatieally, While in this agony of uneasi- 
Mont letters piled up on the table betore 
ie, there wus 1 rathe r long interim between the last and next 
epistolary delivery. This gave 
there would be few. if any more 
lived delusion! ‘The hope 
existence, when it vanished by the 
footst« ps on anotuer journey . ‘ pa! 
ment. ‘Here, sir,’ said she, throwing down on the table ten 
more A B letters, ‘here, sir; and if there come any more A Ds, 
you must come down and fetch them up yourselt, or get some- 
body else to do it for you.’ 

In ten minutes thereafter | went down stairs, and to my inef- 
fable satisfaction found there was only one new arrival. I 
was never more thankful in my life. [ returned to my own 
apartment, and ‘sat mi down’ to examine the contents of the 
heap of epistles before me; for hitherto they had poured in so 
fast on me, that it required all my activity to receive them and 
lay them onthe table, instead of reading them. An occasional 
stray one continued to drop in on me until nine o'clock, post 
meridiem. 
by me. 


is too much of a good thing,’ 
tomveelt. 
ness at the Blane ot 
birth to the fond hope that 
letters, Foolish hope ! short- 
y the delusion had hardly a moment's 
sound of my landlady’s 


up stairs. She entered my apart- 


Not one ot these late ones, howe ver, was opene d 
I chucked them into the fire on their receipt, conc! ud- 
ing that they could not be the offspring of true, ardent love, 
as itis always promptinits motions, , 

Well, I at length got to the most important part of the busi- 
ness—that of reading the letters, and deciding as to the claims 
of their respective authors. Ot how my heart palpitated as | 
sat down to the task! Leommenced. ‘Though the inditers ot 


all profe ssed a boundless attachment to me, there were great | 


differences in the contents of the letters. The first epistle I 
read, augured very ill, indeed. ‘The writer made sundry in- 
quiries about my finances, ny prospects in life, the rank of my 
relations, &c., which I assuredly did not Jil 

letter at once into the fire. The second episile unfolded a ean- 
didate for matrimonial bliss, who spoke a great deal touching 
the propriety, necessity indeed, of being regularly asked in 
church before marriage, and of having, in the event of making 
a bargain, a respectable wedding. ‘Bargair! | 
word, It imported something too sordid for me. 


ie, ] tossed her 


hated the 
The flourish 


about a respectable wedding, 1 concluded to mean, if trans: | 


lated into plain English, that the fair seribe had a shoal of ac- 
quaintances, which ] abhor in a wile. 


The third lady ran to 
the opposite extreme. 


She proposed an instantaneous clope- 
ment, lest her brother should hear of the thing, and by that 
means prevent the marriage. Elopement! Brother! How the 
words grated on my ears! 

It would be endless, and would besides answer no good pur- 
pose, to specify the objectionable matter | discovered in every 
intervening letter, until | came to number twenty-four. It 
was just the thing. 


if | myself had guided the pen of the lovely writer. Here itis: 


‘My pear sin—Though as yet personally unknown to you, | 
hope Lam justified—I am sure my own feelings justify me—in 
using the above affectionate epithet. [have read your intima- 
tion in the Herald of this morning; and never, I assure you, did 
human composition make such an impression on my mind: it 
went directly tomy heart, from which LT know it will never 
depart. My dearest unknown, but I trust destined husband, 
believe me when I] say that vour advertisement has led me to 
conceive of you as the beau ideal of all that a lover or husband 
should be. Words cannot express my admiration of your ge1 
and disinterestedness. You speak not, vou give not 
the most distant hint of a love of money. How unlike 
nite majority of those who advertise for wives! 


erostt 


the init- 
Dut thouel 
money seems to be no object with you, L hope it will prov 

objection—other matters being to your mind. 


I have a hand- 
Sane ¢ ripe L ee 


solely at my own disposal; for indeed | hav 
ho hear relatives in } urope, to interfere, either directly or indi- 
rectly, with me ormine. My fortune shall be the more re adils 
laid at vour feet, secing that it is moral worth and not sordid 
in quest. Of my personal appearance | 
will not speak, tarther than to express a hope that it will not be 
offensive. My age, not being matter of opinion but facet, may 
mention is twenty, 7 ’ 


pelf, of which you arc 





Lam morally certain, from the spirit that 
manifestly prompted your advertisement, that our dispositions 
are similar; and that as faras human eye ean sec, our union, if 
it be effeeted, which | hope and pray it will, will prove one 
unusual happiness to both. 


city of an interview? 


of 
May I, my dear sir, have the feli- 
li vouchsated to me, be so kind as to 
write me immediately, when I will appoint such time and 
pleee for our meeting, as will be most likely to secure us a- 
gainst the intrusion of any third party. 
less anxiety your answer, I remain, my dear sir, yours most af- 
tectionately, t cD. 

*P. S.—Please direct C D, 27, Paul’s street, Tottenham Court 
road,’ 


1 was—who in my situation would not have been?—in rap- 
tures with thisletter. It was just the thing; there was intellect 
in it; there was judgment in it; there was affection in it. 

Shall I open and peruse any more of the mountain of epistles 
lying before me in beautiful chaos? I asked myself this ques- 
tion. I hesitated a moment, as to whether I ought to o 


t ; , pen 
more of the A B letters, or not. My determination was 


up-stair journeys, By the time the fortieth epistle arrived, she | conceptions of what a wife ought to be. 


Its contents were as much to my mind as | 


Waiting with breath- | 


{her letter, beyond the power of mortal to controvert, and that 
nothing was so desirable to me as an early interview. 

| It is ineredible 
propitious! Miss C D fully responded to all I said, touching 
the peril of delays. 


how soon I received an answer. 


She burned with an impatience to see me, 

which sue deciarcd tiust be greater than mine for an interview 

with her. In short she forthwith appointed’ a meeting; the 

he deseribed ina lane off Holborn; the tume— 

that evening at five weluck precisely 
What could be 


rating than this? 


place—a house s 


more satisfactory? what more soul-exhila- 


The appointed hour tor the interview ap- 
proache d. Prope rly brushed up for the occasion, I wentto No. 
$3, —— lane, Holborn. ‘Tremulousiy—tor in all such cases | 

ippose persons feel a certain degree of tremor—tremulously | 


y 
litted and let fall the knocker of the door. A very polite maid, 


as | had been made to expect, opened the door in an instant.— 
‘Is Miss Young within? inquired I, *Yes sir; waik up stairs 
it you please,’ said the ‘she domestic’ simperingly. The daim- 
sel, With all apparent respect, conducted me up one pair of 
stairs, and then showed me into an elegantly furnished apart- 
ment. ‘Miss Young will be here presently sir,’ said the inaid, 
as she held the door in her hand when quitting the room. 
disappeared. ‘he door was shut: | was left alone. 
an epoch in my history. 


She 
That was 
The intensity of my anxiety to see my 
future partner in life, made my pedestals quiver beneath me 
my Whole frame shook. In about half a minute L heard foot 
| ste ps approaching. In asecond more, the handle of the door 
|was lifted. I sprang to the door, and ere it was well opened, 
| seize d in my arms and most cordially embraced the lady who 
was making her appearance. In the warmth and fervency 
jwith which | embraced Miss Young, my future wite, I actually 
‘litted her off her feet, and carried her several yards towards 
the centre of the apartment. She at first uttered a wild shriek, 
and them set up, as loudly as her lungs, which were certainly 
jot the Stentorian cast, would permit, a frightful yell of ‘mur- 
der! murder! 
| *My dear Miss C Dy’ said 1,*I am A B; dont be alarmed’— 
Pie only answer she made was a bound towards the poker, 
Which sae seized and hurled at my head with tremendous 
foree. ‘That the article did not come in terrible contact with 
iny Craniuin, Was tore aimatter of miracle, than any thing else. 
1 was sv overwhelmed with astonishment at this singular cir- 
| cuustance, that | stood for some moments in the centre of the 
tloor, us mutionless as the dome of St. Paul's. While thus 
standing, a perfect personification of stupefaction, in rushed, 
‘like a torrent down upon the vale,’ half a dozengoung fellows, 
exclaiming in discordant chorus, ‘what’s the matter! what's 
the matter! what's the matter.? ‘hese harsh sounds, bellowed 
juut by tue idiots, were answered by the exclamation, that I 
had committed a gross assault as well as insult. *Take him 
into custody! take him into custody!’ shouted one and all ot 
the six ruluan imtruders. J declared most vehemently my in- 
nocence; and that nothing in the world could have been fur- 


ther trom my intention than the perpetration of any insult or 
criine, 
‘What then brought you here? and what was the cause of 


the assault on this lady !? interrogated one of the notable block- 
heads. 


1 was silent, and looked, as I have been since informed, re- 
inurkably stupid. 

‘Coney Sify answer, ot -erwise we liand you over to the au- 
thorities,’ said one Old Bailey looking idiot. 

*Sir—gentlemen—sir—gentlemen,’ | was stammering out, 
not having the most distant conception of what I was going to 
say, Whenobserving that the door was fortunately open, L bolted 
out ot the apartment, rushed down stairs, and getting to the 
street, bounded away with a rapidity to which the heels of 
jew micu would be equal. 

I cot home, packed up my things, cleared scores with my 
landlady, and ere a couple of hours procured new lodgings. I 


Was alraid ol further annoyances if | vegetated any longer at 
No. 23, Fetter lane. 


L will not attempt to describe my feelings at the issue of this 
wwenuiure, During the whole of that night L was in the dark 
as to the business, Next day [ made inquiries indirectly as to 
> When i learned that the half dozen scoun- 

drels who rushed into the room, had, on seeing my advertise- 
mcut in the Herald, entered into a conspiracy together to hoax 
the ‘wight,’ as they had the audacity to eall me; that one ot 
the six who had a sister, a lady I suppose she would eall her- 


self, as unprincipled as himself, got her to write to his dic- 
tation, 


the iuvsterious affair 


| Iwiiladvertise no more. I have made up my mind to retire 


to some secluded spot, some ‘boundless contiguity of shade,’ if 


it can be had, where | will never more, or at least but seldom, 
{see unmarried women. I am now convinced that all and every 
attempt at forming a matrimonial alliance, would isste so un- 
iortunately as to hold me up anew to the ridicule of the world; 
so convinced, I say, am I now of this, that all the logic in the 

ld would not expel the persuasion from my mind.—Elgin 


| Wor 
j« dnnual. 
| 
} 


| GAME oF cnEss.—Amongst the novelties of the season an ex- 
| hibition just opened at the Lowtherrooms deserves especial no- 
tice. {ft isa game of chess, played ona board of considerable 
dimensions, with living characters, dressed in appropriate cos- 
| tumes, and arranged in sizes with proper attention to their rel- 
jative importance. ‘To the lovers of that scientific game, we 
jstrongly recommend a visit to the Lowther rooms, fully as- 


: é c » alter | sured that it will afford them considerale interest. Those, also, 
a few moments’ consideration, to read no more. Into the 


grate 
therefore, | chucked the whole lot; and what a sublime and 
brilliant blaze they made! 

In answer to Miss C D, I wrote a most affectionate and sen- 
timental letter. It is too long, and withall of too tender and 
delicate a nature, to be inserted here. It will suffice the reader 
to be informed that I assured her, that of all the numerous can- 
didates who had made application to me in conse 
advertisement, there was none but herself who c 


who do not understand the game, will derive much amusement 
from the novelty of the exhibition. The whole of the dresses 


I protested that the | 
{beauty and inestimable worth of her mind were established in 


And how 
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KOSCIUSKO. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE FRENCH OF MR.M- A. JULLIEN, 
[Conclude d from our last.| 


Kosciusko hoped to see schools of agriculture and industry, 
and institutions for the education of peasants and the amelior- 
ation of their condition, established throughout his country,— 
With this view he had often Visited the exec lent institutions 
for education and agriculture, founded M. Fellenberg, at 
Hofwil, near Berne. He wished, himself, to found in Poland 
an institution for the poor. 

In the vear 1815, he was strongly invited by several of his 
countrymen, and by a man (forme rly member of the central 
government in Switzerland) whose honorable character he 
particularly esteemed, to go to Vienna to plead the cause of 
Poland at the congress. He set out from Paris with the son of 
his host, Zeltner, but the difficulty of communication and un- 
toward circumstances detained him solong on his journey, that 
he did not arrive at Viennatill the congress broke Up. in his 
way to Braunau he had a conference of two hours with the 
Empe ror Alexander, who was returning from Vienna. He 
continued his route, and arrived at that capital, where he often 
saw Prince Adam Ksartoryski, one of his countrymen, whom 
he esteemed and loved very much. He lived asa private In- 
dividual, and sought for no audience from the Emperor ot 
Austria, but merely gave some members of the congress a note 
and observations relative to the interests of Poland, and retif- 
ed to the town of Soleure in Switzerland, to M. Zeltner, broth- 
crof his friend at Paris; a great friendship subsisting between 
them, founded upon mutual esteem. In this place was termi- 
nated his mortal career, graced by benevolent actions that do 
honor to humanity, and by conversations on the amelioration of 
the state ofhis country. Several journalsof the time applaud- 
ed his signing a legal instrument at Soleure, by which he 
made the Serfs of an estate, belonging to him in Poland, free. 
Let us hope that this noble example, sct to the wealthier Poles, 
will find many imitators. Theactive beneficence of Kosciusko 
was exercised on all around him; his compassion to the poor 
and unfortunate was evineed in the most affecting manner in 
every circumstance of his daily life, like the good and sensible 
man, who, far from the observation of mankind, obeys the 
simple and pure dictates of his conscience and his heart. He 
never could endure to see any one of his fellow-creatures suffer, 
without endeavoring to help him. During the time he spent 
at Soleure he was accustomed to go in search of modest and 
indigent men, the more worthy of aidas they were backward 
in asking it. Ie visited the asvlums of the unfortunate, and 
mingled his consolations with his benefits. When he knew 
that a poor person was sick, he sent an apothecary to him, and, 
having learnt the state he was in, furnished him, at his own 
expense, with every thing necessary for his reccovery. Ac- 
customed to ride out every day on horseback, when his health 
and the weather would permit, he generally took a Louis to 
distribute to the poor. His horse was so used to see him give 
alms that he stopped of hisown accord when he saw a beggar 
ask for charity. Two indigent families, in the winter of 
1806, were arrested for the payment of taxes; they were in- 
formed that if the debt was not paid in four-and-twenty hours, 
their effects would be sold and themselves driven from the 
village. The two mothers of these miserable families went and 
described their situation to Mad. Zeltner, and begged her to 
speak of it to the General. This lady wasdeeply affected, but 
had no power to help them. She did not like at first to ad- 
dress herself to Kosciusko, who had been besieged all day by 
the poor, and who had given away more than ever. After 
supper the General observed Mad. Zeltner’s low spirits and 
wished to know the cause. He immediately gave her the ne- 
cessary sum to pay the debtsof these two poor families, and 
begged herto go directly, though the night was far advanced, 
to carry them the money. He would have gone himself, if 
his health would have permitted it. ‘Do not defer it,’ added he, 
‘ifthe poor people are asleep, wake them; they will sleep the 
better when they know that they need not quit the town 
to-morrow, and that their effects will not be taken from them.’ 

Many other anecdotes of the same kind could be mentioned. 
His great benevolence made him seem to be rich, while the 
extreme simplicity of his manner of living denoted him to be 
poor. He had but few wants, and exercised the most rigorous 
economy in his personal expenses. He employed the greatest 
part of his limited income in relieving the poor, or helping his 

unfortunate friends. His manner of obliging, always delicate 
and respectful to the unfortunate, gave additional value to his 
, benefits. 

There are few such devoted friends as Kosciusko. He was 
not only useful to his friends, but if he honored any. one with 
his contidence and friendship, which he did with much reserve, 
except when he saw a conformity in thinking and feeling, he 
\then entered into the interests and affections of his adopted 
| triend with the utmost ardor. 

While at Soleure he would only see the family and con- 
fined society of his host. He avoided paying visits to any dis 
tinguished persons in the town, when he knew their opinions 
and circumstances formed a barrier between them and the few 
men whom he knew, and thought worthy of his esteem. 
‘I am attached to you,’ said he to one of them, ‘not only be- 
cause you are a worthy man, and a friend to your country, but 
| because you have a character. I wish to prove to your coun- 
|trymen, that I have one also, and that I partake in your senti- 
| ments. ” 


A noble pride, which is the distinguishing characteristic of 


are of a costly and elegant description.—London Court Journal. |a good conscience and a great soul, was, in him, united with 





All the yeomanry cavalry of England will be inspected this 
year, field officers of the line being appointed for that purpose. 


quence of my | The lord-lieutenants of counties have in consequence made the | consisted in doing noble actions worthy ofa great man. 
ame up to my | necessary communication to the commandants.—10, 


extreme modesty. Though he knew what was due to himself, 
and though he had constantly been the object of consideration 
wherever he lived, no one exacted less than he did. He care- 
fully avoided the honors they would give him, and his “~ 

e 
hated pride, and detested all who were guilty of this vice, 
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put it on, and then relieved his wants: he never could endure 
iii etwomen conversing together,one with his hat on and 


the other uncovered, whatever difference there might be in | 


their rank or fortune. He never wore the decorations which 
his services and reputation had gained him. He felt contempt 
for those vain and frivolous beings who are covered with dec- 
erations very often undeserved, *who would rather,’ said he, 
soo without their clothes than without their ribins and 


crosses.’ He greatly blamed the chiefs of free states who are 


notashamed of wearning foreign orders, or the key of cham- | 


berlain toa prince; and he thought that this forgetfulness of 
their dignity ought to degrade them from the honorable rank 
to which the confidence of their citizens had raised them.— 
During his stay in Switzerland, General Kosciusko paid a visit 
to his old and respectable iriend Pestalozzi, founder of an in- 
stitution forthe education of youth at Yverdun, in the Canton 
of Vaud. An amiable and clever Polish lady,a great admi- 
rer of virtue which she was weil able to appreciate, the Prin- 
cess Jablonowska, and her son Prince Anthony Jablonowski, 
lately arrived from Warsaw, accompanied General Kosciusko, 
together with his triend M. Zeltner and the Polish Countess 
Potocka. | 
1 must be allowed to mention the last time I enjoyed the 
conversation of Kosciusko. I went to sce him at Soicure, and 
he invited me to walk with him, and his friend Zeltner, to a 
hermitage not farfromthe town. One of my sons and a young 
American, Mr. Morton, a pupil of M. Pestalozzi, accompanied 
me, and contemtplated him with feelings of respect and enthu- 
siasm. A fine autumnal evening embellished the picturesque 
and solitary place we went tosee. The romantic country, and the 
presence ol this illustrious exile, recalled tomy remembrance the 
tollowing lines of M. Arnault, whose misfortunes and the vicis- 
situdes ofa wandering life, occasioned by his country’s misfor- 
tunes, placed him in a situation similar to that of Kosciusko. 


De ta tige detachee, 

Pauvre feuille dessechee, 

Ou vas-tu?—Je n’en sais rien; 
L‘orage a brise le chene 

Qui seul etait mon soutien; 
De son inconstante haleine 
Le Zephir ou I Aquilon, 
Depuis ce jour, me promene 
De Ja foret ala plaine, | 
De ja montagne au vallon; } 
Je vais ou le ventme mene, 
Sans me plaindre et m’etfrayer; 
Je vais ou va toute chose, 

Ou va la feuille de rose, 

Et la feuille de laurier. 


‘Poor withered leaf, where wand’rest thou, 
Thus severed from thy parent bough, 
Say, whither journ’ying through the air, 
Leaf of the autumn, tell me where?’ 


+] know not; when the tempest broke 
My sole support, my native oak, 

A wand’ret since that hapless day, | 
I floated on my lonely way, 
Where’er the fickle winds have pass’d, 
The zephyr or the northern blast. 
Along the hills my path has been, 
The vales and forests | have seen: 
Without complaint, without a fear, 

I go with all things fading here; 

[ too will slumber on that breast, 
Where rose and laurel leaf shall rest, 


The good old man could not help shedding tears on hearing 
these lines, which he felt were applicable to himself; he stop- 
ped totake a copy of themin pencil, not choosing to defer it 
till his return to Soleure; he repeated thei in such a touching 
manner, that all those around him were affected. The latter 
part, especially, seemed a presentiment of his approaching 
death, ina foreign Jand, far from his native country, to which 
all his feelings and thoughts were directed. A little time after 
he also went where every thing goes, 
‘Ou vont les roses et Jes lauriers.’ 


He now only existsinthe hearts of his friends, and in_ the 
pages of history; or, rather, his pure and virtuous soul, treed 
from terrestrial tics, is now returned to Whence it came, and 
reposed in the bosom of the Divinity. : 

On the 15th of October, 1817, at ten o'clock at night, he 
breathed his last sigh in the arms of his friend M. Zeltner, and 
surrounded by a family eager to render him every care and at- 
tention. A nervous fever, which hisage, his ancient wounds, 
and the fatigues he had undergone, rendered his constitution 
less avle to resist, occasioned his death, which was crronecus- 
ly attributed in some of the public papers toa fall from his 
horse. He had no fall of this kind; but ina journey to Veray, 
some months before, in getting off his horse, he received a 
slicht contusion on his leg, of which he was perfectly cured; and 
after this time he took several rides ina carriage and on horse- 
back in perfect health. He was never married, and his family 
was reduced to one nephew, General Estkau, who lived es- 
tranged from him. 

Since the death of Kosciusko, unanimous homage has been 
paid to his memory in Switzerland, Poland, France, England, 

America, and even in Prusia and Russia, by religious and tu- 
neral ceremonies, by articles published in journals, and by let- 
ters written by sovereigns or their ministers. 

‘Kosciusko,’ savs Mad. Fischer, ‘felt during his whole life 
the inconvenience attached to a decided character. He sel- 
dom gained a point, for he was always the same, whilst the 
scenes of the world changed, and he would not follow these 


variations. Too firm to change his opinions with circum- | 


stances, he renounced his public character. He contented 
himself with doing his countrymen all the good that was in his 
power to do; devoted tc frendship, he contined himself within 


a narrow circle; he preserved the love of those around him, and | dren, it is in the wrath and horror with which they visit them 


the respect of strangers; he made for himself a family of good 
men in every country he livedin. Poland was again at differ- 


t be their rank. When a poor person asked ent times the theatre of important changes, and he was called which make them bad. The whole extent of the wrong in 


alms of him, with his hat in his hand, he first ordered him to | uponin each of these circumstances. He is now dead, without 


good and the wicked.’ 


————— : 











sti ‘children is disobedience in using words which they are desired 
having deviated from his principles. ge : not to utter, added to an indefinite idea which they have, of 
‘Few public men, in our days, have deserved this eulogium, itiiilialaaa nial a thin Uke epicsilin bane apes blust 
‘Kosciusko began his career under Washington; he ended S°™CUng evil meant by the words; just as many women blush 


his daysin the birth-place of William Tell. Modesty and sim- |#t things of which all they know is, that others have indecent 


plicity are the attributes of a superior man. ‘These qualities associations of ideas with them. ‘Bad words!’ what are they? 
were natural to him; he —— them without effort. ho Words which express bad things, I presume. And what are 
had all the vivacity of youth; his conversation was gay, aflee- | pad things? I should say, things out of proportion; and that 
tionate, and familiar; but his intimacy was always founded Up | answer'will serve exceller tl ta: exniain: a | 
“ : ; “ ans 2 xcelle > we xpls 2 > 

on esteem; and then he gave himself up to it without reserve. : ee ee ee on ee asec as 
Entirely devoted to his friends he made use of them with the puzzling nature of impurity and its remedy. Indecency is a 
same frankness, and gained them by the amenity of his man- one-sided view, and that a low view, All the arrangements of 
ners. Utterly different when out of his intimate society, he Providence are beautiful; yet there are some of them which 

ve »sile } i . ‘ , , Ww > iec ’ . : ° . . : 
became sile in = : —— or W He he was ‘' 4 ¥ * should be kept sedulously from the child's consideration, sim- 
vain curiosity, Which he always disconcerted. e hac : . f P ee 

song & cebeel ] : 6 MC" ply because their beauty lies not in what is visible and compre- 

not the gift of conversation, but le had inomentary bursts of | ‘ble | : : fi ‘ é : 
eloquence which came directly from his heart, and which can | "OMSIMC By him, but in their harmony with a portion of the 
only be felt by those who have one. His benevolence was not | SPititual, which is to the child incomprehensible. Indecency 
charity in an humiliating sense; it was love for his fellow-crea- \is merely ignorance. 


\ L 1 Nothing natural is in itself indecent. 
lures, respect for men of whom he knew but two classes—the 


“To the pure, all things are pure.’ ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.’ 





efiect certain modes of management, or of mismanagement, 
have upon the physical and intellectual being.] 


lost heronly son. He had beenon a visit to his grandmamimia | father. 
jat B, She thought she could never give him enough of rich 


| cake and jellies. The consequence was, that he returned home | strongly that the child shrunk back. 
ivery ill; always delicate, he could not bear the unwholesome 


iis, having insisted on her bathing in cold water. [I saw what 


| was, *1 want to make her hardy.? A pretty way, truly, oi 
| making hardy, to destrey by overstraining the powers. | en- 


jaforce, the result of which was an immediate and great 1 ac- 


a Some things make an indelible impression on children. 
ESSAYS. lately told me that when she was achild, she was in the 
hubit of giving her fathera kiss at night, until once he told her 

MEMORANDA OF OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERI- eee dats none . 9 ot Re as yet 
MENTS IN EDUCATION. No. IIL. / ga ea arn aca Rrisitge Taipan 

j j has never forgotten the feeling of that moment. By long years 
[Selections from a MS. journal, made with aview to showwhat | of similar coldness of feeling and of manner towards her, she 
has been chilled into indifference, reserve, and distrust of man- 
|kind. ‘The contrary to the above, is the case of 3 Who, 
» Who has just | when seven years old, was traveling ina stage coach with her 
A lady who did not perceive that her father was hold- 
ing her, cautioned her against leaning upon the coach door, so 





June —. To-day I went to see Mrs. 





Her father said, in an 

accent which has never been forgotten, ‘Do you distrust this 

food which he had at B., and the doctors unanimously attri- j arm? 

buted his death to his grandmother's imprudent indulgence, 
The above isan instance (one of millions) of affection de- 

stroving the beloved object. 


In our systems of education, the grand fault is, such impa- 
tience to arrive at results, that we stick at nothing in order to 
obtain them, and rather than not have them at all, put up with 
|any shadow or counterfeit of them, and then ‘lay the flattering 
discipline, resolutely and dutifully persevered in: junction to our souls,’ that we have accomplished great good. 

December —. 1 have just heard that is ill with in- Not only is this fact observable in our intellectual discipline, 
flammation of the chest, owing to the person in whose care she , which, instead of being a series of steps, is a mass of rugged 
rocks, hard to climb, and with many a chasm between the 
heights to be leaped with blind and life-consuming energy ; but 


\likewise in religion, and in morals, the reproach of the poet is 
cheeks and numbed limbs testify her sufferings, and the impro- , deserved by us— 
priety of the treatment; in vain did L remonstrate; the answer 


Here follows a case of the mischievous eficet of severity of 


would happen a fortnight ago. In vain the poor child eried 
before the bath, and shivered after it. In vain did her purple 


‘They strive to seem, 
But never care to be.’ 


Long would it be to trace the evils which flow from this 
source; but, in a word, there is little of the hypocrisy so com- 
mon amongst men, which has not its origin in the practical 
‘lying to which children are forced. Yesterday 1 was witness 
to a scene which gave rise to these remarks. Mrs. ——— is 
very anxious that her child should be religious, and no pains 
jare spared to make him so, as will appear by what follows. 
|The boy (not four years old) was brought down to the dessert. 
In due time the nurse came in to take him to bed, when this 
| conversation ensued: 

Mamma. ‘Say your prayers, my darling.’ 

Boy. *l wont? 

Mamma. ‘Oh yes; now be good; show Miss 
prettily you can say your prayers.’ 

Silent, pouting lips. 


deavored to explain to the ralionale of bathing. I told 
her the object was to cause the blood to withdraw trom the 
inner organs, and come to the shins; that this was cflected by 


the shock of cold water, which first sent the blood inwards with 


tion; but that if she went on shocking and shocking, she ot 
course destroyed the power of reaction; thatas shivered 
and looked pale, this was what had been done to her; for that, 
if the bath had answered the intended purpose, she would, on 





the contrary, look rosy, and feel an agreeabie glow of warmth; 
and I begged that she would have the bath heated to summer 
heat. I spoke in vain; and the consequence is, that poor 

is laid up, probably for the winter. She suffers, and will con- 
tinue to suffer, in body; and of how many faults will her weak 


how 





} its > etate | ly ho ¢ Co »? , , . E . . 
and irritable state of body be the cause? How many hours of Mamma. ‘Come now, you don’t know what grandmamma 


has for you.’ 

Boy. *What? 

Mamma, *An orange. 

Grandmamma. *There’s Shamrock,’ (the dog;) ‘now make 
laste, or we'll get Shamrock to say pretty prayers.’ 

Mamma. ‘Yes dear, now do, because of the orange, you 
know? 

Willit be believed that this chattering had the desired effect 
upon the boy. Worked upon by greediness and vanity, ne 
lisped the Lord’s prayer in a sulky muttering manner, was 
called a good boy, and went to bed, but without the orange. 
Wien he asked for it,*To-morrow’ was the answer. And this 
is teaching religion! And after such education as this, we 
wonder that men are what they are. Hcre are lessons in plen- 
ty—an exquisite ‘multum in parvo’ this: here, in five minutes, 


ill humor and listlessness will she have, or how many positive 
enjoyments, pliysical and intellectual, will she be deprived of, 
by a stern, strict, mechanical, uninteliigent, but well-intended 
adherence to a fancied rule of right. How much have those to 
answer for, who undertake to entoree any thing practical, with- 
out understanding thoroughly the setence of what they are 
about; and how deplorable is the ignorance of women in these 
matters, Which, slight as they seem, have yet untold, unthought 
of, and even unknown influence upon the man. Little do we 
heed the dependence of the intellectual upon the physical, still 
less are we mindful that the physical being is formed in child- 
hood. 

How rare it is to see children behave well at table. The 
over-indulged are forever teasing and importunate, and sick or 
sickly, according as their wishes are granted or denied. The 
over-restrained, on the other hand, covet the good things in 
greedy silence, or obtain them by stealth. I knew one family 
in which this was beautifully managed: at table, no word was 
ever said on the subject of eating. No remark was ever made 
onthe dishes. The children always fared like the rest of the 
company, and were perfectly unrestrained as to quantity. ‘T'o 
my certain knowledge, these children never passed the bounds 
of moderation. They never thought of eating; it was daily as 


are inculeated impressively—greediness, stupid surrender ot 
the understanding, vanity, lying and hypocrisy. In morals, as 
in religion, how fatalis mannerism. Oh, if you would have a 
being progressive and noble, teach no manifestation; try to 
improve its nature, and then let that nature freely manifest 
itself. There is no hope for improvement but for those who, 
true to theirown nature, act up to their convictions, ‘Assume 
a virtue, though you have it not,’ is of all maxims the most 
unthought of and purely mechanical an operation as breathing. | fatal to virtue. ‘Try all things’ is the only maxim that ean 

To-day, Mrs. was in the utmost distress because her guide us to the wisdom whose ways are pleasantness, and all 
children had been heard using indelicate words. If there is | whose paths are peace. The boundaries of right and wrong 
one thing in which grown up people are unjust towards chil- | are fixed by immutable decree; those boundaries are not al- 





| 


| when they use ‘bad words.’ They totally forget’that these are our errors make the truth that we have erred feelingly known 
| mere words with children—words divested of the associations to us. Cc, 


ways clear to our eyes; but when we err, the consequences of 
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Veutr vnin thy plecae I 


spied on be 


A 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


ale x. loathed intemperance! 


A hell! thou demon of distress 


iniimence desoiated earth, 
aunty’ veiled her form 
Hatuate man 
ta hee Vil tecloes toa thy cmorace 
ndwoos bis own destruction ; basely falls, 
niuses Of transient joy, 
ricndship comes 
iis darkened mind 
et r light: tis lasted soul, 
tefulto hiseighet 
ind lovely woman, 
entic. fund, and beautiful, 
{ purity and truth, 
foweuth thy curses Sie beholds 
yuardian of her life, 
yaecs—cast ashore 
by the 


epirit wholly crushed, 


torms of sin 


tis future lot, eternal woe 
net ‘ in desolation weep 
! t eaven, struggling in hope to save 
Lut powerless, and willing then to fall, 
herses!, and share his alyect shame. 
Micre was a youth, whom nature at his birth 
nignantly; she had bestowed 
subline, and generous soul. 

of exalted thought 
med to wander. 

inre tol vas not without a voice 
Deost sent. ereation le surveyed, 
cy swelled bencath ler majesty 
nea gloevy, Whieh proclaim the land divine. 

niind beheld bim asa rising star 

ending ot 


beauties o’er a smiling earth, 


od pomted to tits destiny. Men admired, 


dwitered sounds of praise; and all declared 


formed to do some godlike work 


His spirit Wandered: passion wild usurped 
lhe dindem of reason: judgment erred, 
~ hun on to sin, and be bowed down 
the vile temple of Infemperance, 


Alas! alas! 


meture’s noblest works should thus decay ! 


Worshipper 
man! how frail, how impotent, how base, 
v tauncied strength how insecure! 
nirit quaited; then glory fled, 
edor darkened 


cmfied beneath the curse, in sad decay. 


and his vigorous mind 


" and venomed thorns o’erspread the path 
bh vonth wad gem'd with flowers; 
i sud despondenee, stared him in the face, 
tie \coad labyrinth of vice ere long 
sanctuary. Friendship wept 
eacstruction gnawing at his soul; 
ysmitec, but nature seemed to mourn. 


ad an angel for a minister— 


' er busbandless; ber had be loved 


love from heaven; lutthe damning charm 
ound his spirit fallen, now consumed 
ntain Of atlection 
rowed for his fate, but he felt not 
oly tears whieh trembled from her heart; 
iovded not the prayers she breathed for him. 
nat bonds, and sisters’ gentle love, 


i once were eloquent within his breast, 
Cie in valu, were wholly stilled at last. 


rtoo was hushed, and hell was burning there, 


1.) his hapless soul forsook the frame, 


» asso. foul corraption, loathsome grown 


very sense, when death in mercy came, 


\nd gave it to the dust from which it sprung. 


while deep remorse, 


| or five Indians were lying stretched upon a bank at a short 

distance from the inn door, basking in the rays of the setting 
: sun. ‘ 

‘Not yet,’ was the reply. ‘They come into the village to sell 
| their peltries; but at present they are not very well satisfied 
with the intercourse we have had together.’ 

‘How se; do you take advantage of their ignorance of the 
velue of their merchandise ?? 
| Possibly we do; but that is not their chief cause of dissatis- 
‘faction. “They still prefer their council grove and summary 
| punisiiment, to our court housé and prison. 

‘Court house and prison! Cannot so smalla community as 

this be kept tugether without the aid of such establishments 2 

‘] know not; but few communities, however small, are wil- 

ling to try the experiment. As yet, our prison nas had but one 

| tenant, and to his fate may be attributed the surly deportment 
of yondersavages. They belong to the same tribe. 

{expressed a curiosity to hear the particulars of his story. 
My communicative friend led the way into the tavern, where, 
as svon as he was seated, he commenced his account in nearly 
the following words: 

‘Tangoras was the chief of a neighboring tribe of Indians. 
He is now advanced in years, but still retains much of the vigor 
of youth. Brave, expert in the chase, patient of fatigue, and 

beloved by his people; his voice is a law, for he is looked upon 
} as the sole remaining example of what the tribe was before the 
whites appeared among them. 

‘He seems to have beheld the progress of civilization with the 
samme feelings as the shiwrecked mariner watches the approach 
of the wave that is to wash him trom the rock on which he has 
attained a foothold. ‘The land of his fathers had been wrested 
from him. He defended it bravely until resistance was found 
to be fruitless; and when he became subject to the laws of the 
pale faces, he viewed their proceedings as tyrannical, and him- 
self as little better than aslave. 

‘They told him that his condition would be ameliorated, but 
they would not suffer him to be happy in his own way; and, 
unluckily for the old chief, no one can define happiness in such 
a manner as will accord with the conception of another. All 
imagine they comprehend its meaning, and all differ. From 











—$—— 
but, in ascending the opposite ridge, it was cvident that he was 
losing ground sensibly. Avshout of triumph, which the even. 
ing breeze carried from mountain to mountain, proclaimed tha: 
Tangoras was aware of his advantage. The rest of the sayages 
watched the chase with intense interest, and preserved a deaq 
silence. They scarcely breathed as they leaned forward with 
their eyes tixed upon the partics ascending the rugged ana 
winding path. The young Indian now stood upon a bare roe! 
on the brow of the ridge. He paused for a moment to breathe 
The motion of his body did not escape us, as he drew a ceey, 
inspiration. He cast a look downwards upon his pursuer, who 
followed close after him. It was but a momentary glance, and 
the young ian disappeared on the opposite side of the mov. 
tain. ‘Tangoras sprang upop the rock, sent forth a yell, and 
the next mument was out of sight also. He did not pause to 
breathe, nor did he slacken his pace as he ascended the ridge: 
‘he could have kept on from the rising to the setting of the sun 
without fatigue or without abating his speed, tor he united with 
the strength of the rugged bear the activity of the deer; nor 
did he tcar to wrestle with the one without a weapon, or x 
hunt down the other without a dog to keep him on tue trail, 

‘They were no sooner out of sight, than the savages in th¢ 
| village started in pursuit of them. As they sprang over the 
| plain, they yelled and leaped like a herd of famished welves 
on the scent of their prey. It wasindeed a wild sight to behold 
them rushing along the narrow path over the mountain. 

‘The fugitive pursued his course down the western declivity 
with increased swiftness. It was the race of amaniac. He 
leaped from rock to rock at the hazard of his life, and had gain- 
ed considerably upon Tangoras, who followed with his eye 
fixed upon his victim, and without slackening his speed. At 
intervals he sent forth the piercing war whoop, and the fearful 
sound increased the speed of the tugitive. 

‘Atthe base of the mountain wasa river deep and rapid. 
The fugitive came rushing down with the ungoverned velocity 
of a thing inanimate. He reached the green bank of the river, 
and, without pausing, sprang into its waves. The current bore 
him rapidly along, and the cool water refreshed his burning 
body. He had not swam far before Tangoras stood upon the 
bank, and immediately, with a heavy plunge, dashed into the 





the cradle to the grave we are struggling to grasp it; but, 
like the delusive vessel formed of mists, it vanishes when con- 
| sidered nearest, and leaves us hopeless and alone, in the midst 
ot a turbulent sea. 

*When he complained of the injustice done him, they urged 
that the earth was given to man to cultivate, and that he who 
refuses to fulfil the condition, loses histitle to it. In vain did 
the old Indian argue from the same authority, that the fowls of 
the air and the beasts of the tield were also given to man’s use, 


that he cultivated as much as his wants required; and that he 
who does more, brings a curse rather than a blessing upon his 
fellows, by introducing among them luxury and its attendant 
evils. 

‘They also told him that the christian religion confers upon 
its professcrs, who are the immediate heirs of heaven, a right 
to the soil paramountto any humanclaim, The vid chiel, as 
he bowed to this decision, calmly replied, “While you who 
protess superior knowledge are taugl.t to pursue a line of action 
‘as perfect as can come within the comprehension of human in- 

tellect, wherever the cross has appeared, instead of awakening 
| the best feelings of your nature, the demon of destruction seems 
to have been roused within you,and death and desolation have 
followed. ‘Though you tell me it is the emblem of peace to 
all mankind, to us, at least, it has been the signal of war, of 
exterminating and merciless war.” 

‘But to proceed with my story: 

*Tangoras seldom entered the villages of the whites, and re- 
fused to make use of their manufactures. He dressed himself 
in skins, instead of the blankets which his people had adopted; 
for he said he would live as his fathers had lived, and die as they 
had died. About a yearago, at the head of a dozen of his 
tribe, he descended yonder hill by the narrow path which winds 
over it. His followers were laden with peltries; but the old 
chief marched erect, with his tomax only in his hand, and his 
hunting knife stuck in his girdle, for he scorned to be a pack 
horse for the pale faces. 

‘As he entered the village, his countenance was stamped 
with more than usual austerity. I spoke to him, but he made 
noreply. Herefused to enter our cabins, and turned away from 
food when it was proffered him. Hestretched liimself beneath 
the shade of the cypress tree at the big spring, while his follow- 
ers proceeded to dispose of their merchandise. 

‘It so happened that four or five Indians bclonging to a tribe 
| inhabiting a tract of country somewhat lower down the river, 
were in the village at the same time. They had made their 














- . . . | 
and that he therefore preserved his hunting grounds inviolate; 


w. H.W. | sales and purchases, and were about to depart as Tangoras and 

rea | his people appeared. They soon mingled together, and a low 

—— | guttural conversation ensued, From the violence of their ges- 

WESTERN FICTIONS. ticulations, we concluded that the subject was of deep interest. 

A tall handsome savage, of about five and twenty years of age, 

SSS ZZ | active and athletic, kept aloof from the crowd, and appeared to 

tHE LAST OF IS TRIBE. be the subject of conversation, from the ferocious glances cast 

| athim by the tribe of Tangoras. He was evidently uneasy; 

i sests ol North America are now unceasingly groaning} and as he slowly receded, as if intending to leave the village, 

cy tecaxe ot the baekwoodsman; and it is no uncommon} he kept his dark eye lowering suspiciously upon the crowd. 

wart » ochold a village smiling on the spot which a few] He had already passed the furthermost house, and drew nigh to 

tore was an aluiost impracticable forest, or the haunt] the spot where Tangoras lay, too much wrapped in his own 
‘4 ot the wild beast and the savage. | retlections to attend to what was going forward. 

“srg enanges! L exclaimed, as I alighted at the door of a} The sound of footsteps awakened his attention: he slowly 

to iding, im trent of which hung a rude sign to arrest the i ‘ 


ithe traveler, *A few years ago, there was scarcely the 
white man to be seen, where I now beheld a flourish- 
wanda numerous colony of inhabitants—a large tract 
ress land cnelosed, and corn shooting up amid the dying 
2 ef its aboriginal trees.’ 
ir village thrives,’ was the laconic remark of a tall slender 
ersonaye, Who was lounging against the sign post of the village 
, around which half a dozen idlers were assembled. 
‘True; civilization has made rapid strides, but the red men, 
| perceive, have not yet disappeared from among you.’ (Four 





turned his Herculean frame, and, appearing to recognize the 
young savage, sprung in an instant upon his feet. A fierce 
yell succeeded, which the distant hills re-echoed, and the next 
instant we beheld the stranger flying, like the affrighted deer 
from the famished wolf, towards the mountains. Tangoras 
followed close behind. They crossed the plain with the rapi- 
dity of an arrow from a bow, and at intervals the fiendlike yell 
of the old chief startled the eagle, as he enjoyed his circling 
flight in the upper air. 

‘While crossing the plain, the youthful activity of the fugi- 
tive Indian enabled him to exceed the speed of his pursuer; 


river: he beat aside the waves with his sinewy arms; his head 
| was elevated, and his broad chest parted the water, even as the 
| prow of avessel. He glided upon the surface, as though he 
had been a creature of the element, and the small waves leaped 
about his brawny neck in playful wantonness. Ly this ume 
the rest of the savages appeared on the brow of the mountain, 
jand they rushed down the rugged path like fiends at their 
| sport, leaping from crag to crag, as reckless of danger as though 
| they had been immortal. As they threw their reeking bodies 
into the water, the fugitive was about ascending the bank on 
the opposite side. Tangoras was close behind him, for ne had 
| gained considerably upon him in the passage of the river. The 
race was now resumed. The fugitive darted off with renewed 
vigor, and the old chief followed at a steady pace across the 
verdant plain through which the river pursues its way. 

‘The Indian once more outstripped his pursuer; but, as they 
entered upon the high grounds, his speed diminished. The 
old chief perceived it, and, as he kept on his even course, sent 
forth the war whoop asif in derision. The race continued ever 
ridges and plains, and through streams, until they arrived at 
the toot or the next spur of the mountain. As they entered 
upon the steep ascent, the pursued strained every nerve to keep 
up his speed, while Tangoras followed with as much ease in 
his motions, as if it had been but a race of amusement. 

‘The tugitive now deviated from the narrow path, and entered 
upon the most dangerous and rugged ground, in hopes that his 
pursuer, through fatigue, would desist from the chase; but the 
hope was vain, for he still followed him with the same fixedness 
of purpose as at the outset. They soon found themselves in 
the depth of the wilderness. Higher and higher they clamber- 
ed up in silence, assisting their ascent by clinging to stunted 
shrubs and the jutting pieces of rock. The other savages fol- 
lowed at a distance, yelling like fiends, and were guided by 
the echoes occasioned by the fragments of rocks, which, vield- 
ing to the tread, rolled down the side of the mountain. The 
young Indian had been hunted to desperation, when an ascent 
almost inaccessible presented itself. He braced every nerve, 
and, leaping up, seized hold of the branch of a tree that grew 
from the declivity. Fortunately it sustained his weight, and 
he drew himself beyond the obstruction. He sprang trom the 
tree to a jutting rock, which yielded beneath the pressure, and 
as he felt it moving, he threw himself forward flat upon the 
earth, as the only means of preservation. ‘The stone rolled 
from under him down the mountain, and a fearful yell was 
| mingled with the crashing that it made in its passage. He 

turned, and beheld Tangoras prostrate on the ground. A se- 
cond look disclosed that he was bleeding. A laugh of joy and 
derision burst from the lips of the fugitive, who was still 
stretched upon the earth, but his triumph was of short dura- 
tion. Tangorassoon sprang upon his feet again, his rage aug- 
mented by the smarting of his wounds, and leaping up with 
the elasticity of the panther, he readily achieved the ascent 
which had nearly exhausted the remaining stfength of his vic 
tim, whoslowly arose, and again exerted himself to escape his 
geen et pemege 

‘They had now almost reached the summit of the mountain. 
Tangoras pressed closely upon the young Indian, who with 
difficulty dragged along his wounded and exhausted frame. At 
length he attained the highest point, and as he cast a look down 
the western declivity, he started back, for it was too precipitous 
for mortal to descend and live. His deadly foe was within? 
a few paces, and a savage smile of triumph was on his count 
nance. The fugitive was unarmed, and hope forsook aim 
when he beheld the other draw his hunting knite as he leisure- 
ly ascended, confident that his victim could not now escape: 
The young man stood erect, and facing his foe, tore off the 
slight covering from his broad bosom, which heaved as he drew 
his shortened breath. They were now face to face on the same 
rock—a pause ensued—their eyes glared upon each other— 
Tangoras raised his arm. “Strike!” cried the fugitive, 20 
the next moment was heard the sound of his colossal body, * 
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it fell from rock to rock down the deep chasm, startling the 
birds of prey from their eyries. Tangoras stood alone on the 
rock, aud the rays of the setting sun shone full upon him. The 
affrighted birds were screaming and fiying ina circle over the 
spot where the body had fallen. When the rest of the savages 
had ascended the mountain, the old chief was still standing on 
the same spot, With the bloody knife in his hand, kis mind ab- 
sorbed by his feelings. They asked for the fugitive; he made 
no reply, but held up the blood-stained weapon, smiled, and 
pointed down the abyss. The friends of the deceased silently 
withdrew tosearch for the body, while Tangosas and his people 
returned to their village.’ 

+And what cause had he for the perpetration of so merciless 
adeed? , ? - 

‘The young Indian had a short time before assassinated his 

ly son; and as his tribe refused to deliver up the murderer to 
punishment, the father, in conformity to their custom, took jus- 
tice into his own hands, not dreaming that the whites would 
pronounce that a capital offence, which both the laws of the 
red men and their religious creed imperatively called upon him 
to perform. He was, however, apprehended, tried, and con- 
victed of murder. He did not speak during his trial, but looked 
in scorn upon our grave deliberations; and sat in the prisoner’s 
bar with the dignity of a hero rather than the compunctious 
bearing of acriminal. He heard the sentence of death pro- 
nounced upon him without moving a muscle; and as he was led 
forth from the court house to the prison, he moved on with a 
firm step and haughty demeanor, which showed that though he 
had been condemned by others, he was not self-condemned. 
The miserable remnant of his tribe had assembled to await 
the issue of his trial. ‘They fell back as he appeared, and he 
moved through them in silence, without bestowing even a look 
upon them, and they followed him to prison, gazing at him in 
stupid wonder.’ 

‘Did they witness his incarceration without an attempt to set 
him free? 

‘Certainly; what else could you expect from those who have 
taken no more than the first step towards civilization? There 
is no condition in life so abject as theirs. They view the laws 
of society as being at constant variance with natural privileges; 
and while they dread and groan beneath the former, they have 
not the hardihood to assert the latter. They look upon the re- 
strictions as intended for their abasement, and not to elevate 
them to an equality; and while you strive to teach them the 
superiority of their nature, you only convince them that they 
were born free, and that the social compact has made them 
slaves.’ 

‘And what was the fate of old Tangoras?’ 

‘That will be decided to-morrow. Look out of the window 
towards the prison, and you may see the gallows tree prepared 
for his execution.’ 

I did so, and beheld that the limb of a stout oak tree, near 
the prison, had been trimmed for the purpose: a ladder was 
reared against it,and three Indians were lounging beneath it. 
Atthis moment two Indian women passed the window; their 
countenances denoted deep aflliction, and their heads were 
bent downwards. 

‘These women,’ continued my informant, ‘are the wives of 
Tangoras. They have been remarkably attentive to him during 
his imprisoninent, and are now going, doubtless, to take their 
final leave of him.’ 

We could distinctly see what was passing from the tavern 
window. ‘They approached the prison, knocked at the door, 
and the jailor permitted them to enter. I expressed a desire to 
see the unfortunate old chief; and my communicative friend, 
who, by the way, was the village school master, promised to 
gain me admittance to his cell on the following morning, as it 
was then near the hour of closing the doors for the night. Ina 
few minutes the Indian women again appeared. They looked 
towards the gallows tree, and spoke to each other. As they 
passed beneath the window of the inn, I perceived that their 
countenances were much more placid than they were before 
they entered the prison. 

The stillness of the evening was now broken by the sound 
of a distant drum, which gradually became more distinct. In 
an instant the whole of the villagers were in the street, gazing 
anxiously in the direction whence the sound proceeded; and 
even the sluggish savage felt sufficient interest to arise from his 
recumbent posture. While expectation was on tiptoe, a corps 
of military appeared winding around the base of the mountain 
that terminated the prospect on the eastern side of the village. 
A troop of ragged urchins ran delighted to meet them. The 
soldiers had been sent for to a neighboring town, to intimidate 
the savages from interfering with the execution of the laws. 

I arose at daybreak the following morning, and, on descend- 
ing to the bar room, found the school master already there, 


strain in a low guttural tone, scarcely audible; he closed his 
eyes as he sang, and listened to the voices apparently with deep 
interest. 
‘What is the meaning of all this?’ I inquired. 
‘It is the Indian death song,’ replied the school master, ‘and 
they relate in their rude strains the most daring exploits of their 
favorite chief.’ 
Tangoras stood motionless for about a quarter of an hour, 
during which the song continued. His eyes remained closed, 
and his countenance underwent various changes. The expres- 
sion indicated pain, and — it became so completely dis- 
torted as to prove that he was laboring under intense torture, 
though he still continued to mutter the death song. It was 
now with the utmost difficulty that he sustained himself: he 
staggered, his knees bent under him, and the next moment he 
fell to the floor, and shouted the war whoop as he fell. They 
heard the signal from without, and immediately the death song 
was changed to a wild burst of exultation. We approached to 
support the old chief, who was struggling in the agonies of 
death, but he waved his hand and torbade us to touch him. 
We inquired into the cause of his sudden illness, and he replied 
with a smile of triumph, ‘that nature impelled him to die as a 
man, while the christians would have taught him to die as a 
dog.’ 
‘The old Roman virtue—consistent to the last! exclaimed 
the school master. 
The dying Indian writhed on the floor, and suddenly turning 
on his back, threw out his gigantic limbs, and lay stretched at 
fulllength. His broad chest heaved, his teeth were clenched, 
his hands closed, his eyes turned upwards, and a slight quiver- 
ing ran through his whole frame. The song of exultation still 
continued without. There was now a gentle knock at the 
outer door, and the jailor left usto attend toit. Ina few min- 
utes he returned, accompanied by the wivesof Tangoras. They 
looked upon him as he lay upon the floor, and then exchanged 
glances with each other. The struggle was over; the body was 
now motionless. They bent down beside it, covered their 
faces, and having remained in this posture a few moments, 
arose and left the prison in silence. The song of exultation 
ceased as the jailor closed the door after them. As I returned 
: the inn, I expressed astonishment at the cause of his sudden 
eath. 
‘The cause is plain enough,’ replied theschool master. *The 
women who visited him last evening left a dose of poison with 
him. It is evident that the plan was preconcerted.’ 
About an hour afterwards, we beheld the dejected Indians 
slowly ascending the mountain, bearing the remains of the old 


trampled on by the justice of the pale faces. 
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chief to a spot where they might repose without longer being 


we advance towards the sources of streams, yet, as the quantity 
of water is diminished, the cestroying and transporting power 
is diminished. A general slope of the surface of a country, 
from the source to the mouth of a river, is the common conse- 
quence. 

Now, agreeably to my theory of submarine rivers, the exist- 
ence of these littoral hills involves no absurdity. They are the 
deposites on each side of the submarine current, along the line 
of contact between the moving and the dead water. This de- 
position of submarine hills 1 suppose to have taken place in 
manner similar to that of the alluvial deposites which now take 
place on the banks of the Po and of the Mississippi, towards 
their mouths. Whenever those streams overflow so as to forra 
a current of water running in water, on each side of that cur- 
rent deposites take place to such an extent that the immediate 
banks of those streams are higher than the face of the country 
more distant. I anticipate numerous objections to this view oi 
the subject, but the limits which I have allotted to my remarks 
do not permit me to discussthem. Notonly the geographical 
position of these hils, but their individual structure, has « 
conformation to the river channel showing a cotemporancous 
origin. 

Dr. Hildreth mentions some formations in which the strata 
dip ‘towards the Ohio river, both on its right and left banks.’ 
Such an inclination does not take place in the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati, but still there is a conformation in the strata with refer- 
ence to the river. 

The hills are composed of alternate layers of limestone and 
clayey marl, which appear to be horizontal. Upon an accurate 
instrumental examination, however, I found them to be inclined 
in various directions, at an angle generally less than two de- 
grees. At first I was unable to discover any general law which 
this inclination followed; but, by numerous observations at 
different places, I came to the conclusion that the inclination is 
always towards the highest ridge of the hill, and is such as 
would result if the strata had in the first place been horizontal, 
and had subsequently been bent by the settling of the higher 
and heavier parts. The supposition that this was actually the 
case, agrees with the broken and fractured, though not dis- 
placed, condition of the strata. A section of the hills cross- 
wise of them and of the river, would represent the strata in 
two sagging curves, higher on both sides nearest to the river, 
lower in the middle, and higher again at the extreme distances 
from the river. The strata of marl have now too firm a consis- 
tence to yield to superincumbent pressure; nor has any such 
sagging or settling taken place in hills evidently formed, or 
rather left, by modern excavation. We must infer, therefore, 
that it occurred at a time when the marl was more yielding, as 


In my last number I gave some reasons for the belief that| it would have been while submerged in an ocean, or while it 
there are submarine rivers, which ferm their channels in the | Was emerging from it. 

bottom of the ocean, so as to make it resemble the surface of a I have made the preceding remarks on the quondam existence 
dry continent. 1 proceed now, agreeably to promise, to state of submarine rivers and hills in what is now the valley of the 
some facts which point tothe conclusion that the general chan-| Ohio, not indeed with enthusiastic confidence, but that the 
nels of the Mississippi and its tributaries were formed while point may be kept in view, and determined by more numerous 
the region was yet the bed of anocean. But, previously to doing | and extended observations. The theory was not ‘preconceived,’ 
this, it is proper that I should state some points of the topogra-| but was suggested to my mind by the trough-like depression 





ing in regard to it. The lower part of this region is alluvial 


all observers. 


waiting to conduct me tothe prison. It wasa delightful morn-| side. The tops of the different hills rise generally to nearly 


ingin spring. As we walked forth, the birds were singing 
joyously, the green grass sparkled with dew, the morning air 
was refreshing, and laden with fragrance from the foliage of 
the surrounding forest. A number of Indians were standin 
near the gallows tree, with their faces towards the east; their 
heads were bent in sorrow and they preserved unbroken silence 
as we passed by them. The wives of Tangoras were among 
the number. The sun had not yet appeared above the eastern 
horizon, as we entered the prison. 
We were conducted by the jailor to the apartment in which 
the old chief was confined. We found him standing in the 
centre of the cell, with his eyes raised to a small grated win- 
dow through which the gray light of morning was stealing. 
His mind was too deeply engaged with his own reflections to 
notice us as we entered. The jailor accosted him, but he 
made no reply, and still kept his eyes fixed on the same object. 
The schoolmaster also spoke to him, but still he appeared un- 
conscious of our presence. A solitary sunbeam now stole 
through the grating, which, falling on the face of the old In- 
dian, relaxed his austerity. Still he moved not. My compan- 
ions looked at him, and then upon each other in astonishment, 
which was increased by the low sound of a number of voices 
joined in song. The music was varied by occasional bursts of 


the same level, so that, from the top of one of them, the others 


and of course forms no part of the subject of discussion. The 
upper parts, and especially the valley of the Ohio, abound 
with hills, generally not over six hundred feet high, composed 
of horizontal strata, containing abundance of marine shells.) === 
The strata are so nearly level, and have such unequivocal 
marks of having been formed by subsidence from mechanical 
sediment, or crystalization of dense chemical solutions, that 
both their aqueous origin and subsequent repose are evident to 


These hills form a boundary along the most considerable 
water courses, often precipitous on the side next to the stream, 
and retiring with a more gentle slope in the opposite direction. 
The channels of the rivers and their accompanying hills, appear 
like canals with the excavated materials thrown up on cach quence of the crime. 


phy of the country, and the common geological theory prevail-| of the strata bounding the Ohio, and, upon reflection, appears 


. consistent and rational. 














ORIGINAL SCRAPS. 


Stvie.—It is a good omen in the compositions of youth, to 
find them exceedingly fanciful and diffuse; but it is the worst 
possible fault in a mature writer. 


Liverty.—History has revealed certain truths of universal 
application, which foresight might never have discovered. 
Among them, there is none more fully established, than that 
the abuse of liberty is always followed by the loss of liberty. 
It is equally the just punishment and the inevitable consc- 





form in the distance an even horizon, giving the idea of an 
original surface of a once level country, from which the plains 
and valleys below have been excavated. This notion of exten- 
sive excavation is the common theory to which I have alluded. 
The tops of the hills are often level to a considerable extent, 
and covered with a deep and fertile soil; but deep ravines, 
formed by small streams, are frequent, and often reduce the 
intervening ridge toa sharpedge. The average width of each 
of the hills in the vicinity of Cincinnati, is two and a half 
miles, and that of the alluvial valley of the Ohio intervening, 
about the same. 

The popular idea, that the whole interior of the country has} tion of every trifling change. 
been formed by modern diluvial excavation, while the banks of 
all the rivers which are subject to the greatest mechanical suf- 
fering are comparatively entire, is absurd. Iam aware that] will not be cast upon it. 
diluvial channels may be formed through an embankment, and 
certain insulated points remain undisturbed, the action of the| Frienpsuir.—Deep sorrow and disappointment cannot engen- 
streams being confined chiefly to the first formed channels. | der despair in one who finds sympathy in the bosom of a tried 





passion and passages of deep pathos. ‘Tangoras joined the 


Fer.inc.—If we are opposed to any one’s opinions or con- 
duct, and desire to change them, we should first examine whe- 
ther their origin is with the affections, and not with the judg- 
ment. Ifso, our labor would, with few exceptions, be fruit- 
less: since the heart cannot be convinced by argument, al 
though it may be moved by persuasion. 





Fasnion.—There is a certain degree of conformity to new 
modes of dress, which may be generally introduced, that will 
obviate a charge of foppishness on the one hand,and singulari- 
ty onthe other. To adhere to a style which is out of date, is, 
especially in a young person, as ridiculous as the early adop- 





Fame.—It can never be so bright that the shadow of envy 











But generally, although the velocity of the current increases as! friend. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue valuable work of Dr. Lardner upon the Steam Engine 
has already passed through the second American, trom the fifth 
London edition. Professor Renwick, of Columbia College, has 
made some important additions, not found in the former publi- 
cations. It is believed that a treatise on this subject affords 
matter of interest to every man who duly estimates the inpore 
tance of the application of steam power to me chanical purposes. 
These remarks are found in the preface: as a view of the sim- 
ple value of this discovery, they are correet; althouch exeeed- 


ingly illiberal and unjust towards this country. 


‘Whether we consider the history of its invention as to tine 


and place, the efleets which it has produced, or the means by 
which it has caused these effects, we find every thing to gratity 
our national pride, stimulate our curiosity, excite our wonder, 
and command our admiration, The invention and progressive 
improvement of this extraordinary machine, ts the work of our 
own time and our own country; it has been produced and 
brought to perfection almost within the last century, and is the 
exclusive offspring of British genius, fostered and supported by 
the effects of 


would be to count every comfort and luxury of life. 


To enumerate this invention, 
It has 


increased the sum of human happiness, not only by ealling new 


British capital. 


pleasures into existence, but by so cheapening former enjoy- 
ments as to render them attainable by those who betore never 
could have hoped to share them. 


Nor are its effects contined 


to England alone: they extend over the whole civilized world; 
and the savage tribes of America, Asia, and Atrica, must ere 
long feel the benefits, remote or immediate, of this all-powertul 


agent. 


*If the effect which this machine has had on connnecree and 


the wealth of nations raise our astoyishment, the means b 

which this effect has been produced will not less excite our 
admiration. ‘The history of the steam engine presents a series 
of contrivanees, which, for exquisite and refined ingenuity, 
stand without a parallel in the annals of human invention. 
These admirable contrivances, unlike other results of scientific 
investigation, have also this peculiarity, that to understand and 
appreciate their excellence, requires little previous or subsidiary 
knowledge. A simple and clear explanation, divested as far 


as possible of technicalities, and assisted by well se! 


grams, is all that is necessary to render the principles of thi 


construction and operation of the steam engine intelligible t 


2 person of plain understanding and moderate information.’ 

The 
statement of the learned author every reader wall tind sustained 
by the mode in whieh the ilustrations and deseriptions of suc- 


work is in all respects of a popular character, and this 


cessive improveme nts inthe steam engine are united and sim- 


plitied. There is an historical omission of one 


vrane.a ob tine 
subject, which is quite unpardonable, as itis evidently inten 
We do netanpr 


son tor hot suppeyving the 


tional, and may be noticed in another place, 





ciate the American editors rea 
jeney 


Warktns ‘Torrie, and other Sketches, illustrati f every day 
people; by Boz—has just been issued by Cary, Lea, & B'an- 
chard. Several if not all of these admirable tales have al- 


ready appeared in English periodicals, The se 


title intimates, are contined to classes of soctety in England 


les, us thie 


which have no counterpart in this country, and, from first to 
last, are replete with good natured satire and finely drawn 
caricature, with which it is impossible for the 
highly amused. 


Host save 


not to bs The peculiarities of those who are 
thus served up for the laughter of the world, make the mat- 
ter and style sometimes coarse, but without indeliecacv. It 
is suflicient to say of these volumes, that they are written by 


Theodore Hook, one of the first humorists of our generation. 


Tne Boy's axp Ginw’s Linnany. Mew York.  Harpers.— 
Tis very useful and popular series is continued with spirit 
and ability. We know of no similar enterprise which merits 
greater encouragement. ‘The books should be in every school 


iorary and every family, 


Rissta AnD TRE Russians, ete. By Leiren Rirente, Esq. Phila- 
delphia. E. L. Carey & 4. Hart. 

This interesting book is a republication of Heath's Pictur- 
esque Annual for the present year, and, in a plain form, is 
offered at nearly one-tenth the price of the splendid original. 
As an observant tourist and elegant writer, Leitch Ritchie 
has few if any superiors among his English cont mporaries; 
and the faney, good taste, and vigor, which have marked his 
performances generally, are found peculiarly in his descrip- 
tions of the Russian cities and provinces which are here pre- 
sented. We can afford space but for one specimen: 


‘In 1547 Moscow was already a great city, since it lost in one 
conflagration upwards of seventeen hundred lives. It was then 


| in prayer. 


' 
built of wood; and even the inclosures of the gardens being} 
of the same material, the very trees were converted into char-} 
coal. 
to lose a hundred and twenty-seven thousand individuals by a, 
pestilence. In 1636, according to the testimony of Olearius, | 
it was ‘tune of the greatest cities in Europe,’ containing no 
TI 
iit 


broad; but the houses being of wood, fires were so frequent 


fewer than two thousand churches. streets were Very 
that men were stationed every where with pole-axes, to cut 
Such is the! 
Under Alexis, the father of 
Peter the great, the houses were still almost all of wood, some- 


down, in case of need, the adjoining buildings. 


orivinof the watchmen of to-day. 


The foundation of St. 
Petersburg eventually deprived the eity of much of its ancient | 


times tapestried w ith Flemish leather. 


importance; and in 1812 it was almost totally destroyed, in| 
consequence of the invasion of the French. 

‘The Moscow of to-day, therefore, is a new city, with frag- 
ments here and there of the ancient skeleton, enough to plunge 
the traveler into a reverie, and fill the busy precinets around 


him with the shapes that in general haunt only tombs and 
ruins, 

‘| cannot account for the circumstance; but since I have| 
heard the same thing remarked in a conversation by others, I 
may venture to mention, that if I had left Moscow on the 
second or third day after my arrival, I should have pronounced 
It did not at 
first strike me with the surprise I should expect from the 


itto be far inferior in interest to St. Petersburg. 


novelty of its details, when I now remember them: and I turned 
away almost with weariness from a view, exhibiting at one 
instant between thirteen and fourteen hundred domes, spires, 
and cupolas. | 

‘If this is strange, the forcible manner in which the scene 
Day 
after day, hour after hour, it fixed, and grappled, and clung. 


afterwards took hold of my imagination is still stranger. 


I wandered, like an unquiet spirit about the streets; I gazed 
trom the esplanade of the Kremlim—trom the tower of Ivan 
Velikoi—from the Shivoy Gorka—and still the cravings of my 
curiosity were unsatistied. After a residence of six weeks, I 
left Moscow with the saera fumes unappeased; and to this day 
the Holy City rises upon my dreams like a vision of poetry or 
romanee, 

*Muscow may have been injured in its trade by the founda- 
tion of the new metropolis; it may have been shorn of its wealth | 


' by the invasion of Napoleon: but so longas the Russians retain 


their character as a distinet people, so long as they worship the 
sods of their forefathers, it will still be the dearest haunt of 
theirsteps, it will still be the Hoty Ciry. Its soil is enriched 
with the blood of martyrs; its temples are filled with the bones, 
of the saints. [tis the East of the soul, to which men turn; 
When St. Petersburg herself desires more especial-' 
ly to sanetily her ceremonies and processions, she sends to this 
elder city to borrow sume of those inestimable relics, without 
whose presence the sparkle of gold and gems would be less 
than nothing and vanity. 

To sce the look ot the wandering peasant when he ap- 
proaches Moscow !—when, yet afar off, the sound of her thou- 
sand bells is watted upon his ear'!—when the proud and beau- 


titul spectacle of her towers, and domes, and spires, unfolds 


itself to his eye! He pauses—he, this untamed savage, this 
ereature of the senses of the perishing body—in a tumult ot} 


awe, affection, and delight! He pulls off his hat, makes the 
sign of the cross upon his brow, shoulders, and bosom, clasps 
his hands upon his chest, and bows his body to the earth. | 
He advances another step towards the Holy city; and then! 
sinks upon his knees, and falls down upon his face, touching 
the ground with his torehead.’ 


Of no country of Europe, Turkey not excepted, is our in- 
formation so limited as of Russia. Few travelers on the con- 
tinent, Whether for pleasure or as professed writers, extend 
their journey to the interior of this vast empire. Mr. Ritchie's 
narrative, although portions of it may be found in earlier 
works, is in the main quite novel, and is really, on account 
of the matter as well as the agreeable style, worthy of general 
perusal. The author made good use of his means and time, 
to collect facts tor his book, embracing views of the natural 
features and magnificent artificial works of Russia, and gra- 
phic outlines of the domestic habits and manners of its in- 
habitants. It will prove acceptable to many who could not! 
procure the very expensive edition of the London publisher. 





Ranpom Recoiiections or THE Hovse or Lorps is a series of 
personal sketches of the leading members, from the same able 
and impartial pen which has given similar notices of the House 
of Commons. A perusal ot both volumes does not leave a very 
favorable impression of the eloquence of late parliaments, the 
great number of the members considered. Our national sen- 
ate, within the last four years, has far exceeded the British 
legislature in the originality, wit, energy, and classical oratory 
of its debates. This opinion has been expressed by competent} 
judges, who have witnessed the proceedings of both bodies, | 


and the reports of numerous speeches confirm the justice of; 
their views. 


| x 
In 1692 it had waxed prodigiously: for then it was able} 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


= 
June 18th, Mr. Clay, chairman of the committee of foreign 
relations, read a report in response to the numerous Petitions 


presented to the senate, for the recognition of the indepen. 
dence of ‘l'exas. It is a lucid, concise, and eloquent exposition 
of the duty of our government in such cases; the conimittee 
was unanimous in their sanction of this report. After glane. 
ing at the principal events in the present struggle, and stating 
that no official information of the organization of a civil go- 
vernment had been receivgd by ours, the report proceeds: 
‘But if the war should be protracted, or if there should be 
any delay on the part of the Mexican Government, the govern. 
ment of the United States ought not to await its action, 
‘The recognition of ‘l'exas as an independent power may be 
made by the United States in various ways: first, by treaty; 
second, by the passage of a law regulating commercial inter. 
course between the two powers; third, by sending a diplo- 
matic agent to Texas, with the usua! credentials; or, lastly, 


| by the executive receiving and accrediting a diplomatic repre- 


sentative from ‘Texas, which would be a recognition as far 
In the first 
and third modes, the concurrence of the senate, in its execu- 


as the executive only is competent to make it. 


tive character, would be necessary; and, in the second, in its 
legislative character. ‘The senate alone, without the co-ope- 
ration of some other branch of the government, is not compe- 
tent to recognize the existence of any power. 

‘The president of the United States, by the constitution, 


Regularly he 


has the charge of their foreign intercourse. 


| ought to take the initiative in the acknowledgment of the in- 


dependence of any new power. But, in this case, he has not 
yet done it, for reasons which he without doubt deems suf- 
ficient. If, in any instance, the president should be tardy, 
he may be quickened in the exercise of his power by the 
expression of the opinion, or by other acts, of one or both 
branches of congress, as was done in relation to the republics 
dut the committee does not 
think that, on this occasion, any tardiness is justly imputa- 


formed out of Spanish America. 
ble to the exeeutive. About three months only have elapsed 
since the establishment of an independent government in 
Texas; and it is not unreasonable to wait a short time to see 
what its operations will be, and especially whether it will 
affurd those guaranties which foreign powers have a right to 
expect before they institute relations with it. 

‘Taking this view of the whole matter, the committee con- 
clude by recommending to the senate the adoption of the 
following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That the independence of Texas ought to be ac- 
knowledged by the United States, whenever satisfactory in- 
formation shall be received that it has in successful operation 
a civil government, capable of performing the duties and ful- 
filling the vbligations of an independent power.’ 





The presbyterian general assembly, at their last meeting, 
Resolved, ‘Vat the general assembly have no right to assume 
or exercise jurisdiction in regard to the existence of slavery. 

Ata late convention to reform the constitution of Maryland, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the president of this convention (in the event 
of certain contingencies) is required forthwith to convene it for 
the adoption of such ulterior measures as may then be deemed 
expedient, just, and proper, and as may be best calculated, 
without the aid ot the legislature, to insure the accomplish- 
ment of the desired results. 


Commodore Porter, our charge d’affaires at Constantinople, 
as been conipelled by ill health to travel for a season. 


Evening hats, of rice straw, are very much in vogue in Lon- 
don. y are said to be very pretty. 





In the last week of May, there arrived at Detroit ten thou- 
sand passengers, The Journal says it is no uncommon occur- 


rence for their hotels to breakfast from eight to nine hundred. 


The Washington newspapers announce the marriage of a 
gentleman one hundred and two years and two months old, to 
alady of forty. The gentleman was at Braddock’s defeat, and 
fought through the revolution. 

A love-sick swain in France, being driven to desperation by 
the rejection of his addresses, heated an oven and roasted him- 
self to death. 


There is now no doubt that the massacre of Colonel Fannin’s 
corps was perpetrated with General Santa Anna’s sanction. 
General Urrea, in his official account of it, says, ‘All the pris- 
oners taken at Goliad and neighboring points have been pun- 
ished according to the circular in relation to that matter.’ 


The circus riders in Bangor, Maine, are performing ther¢ 
without license, having bribed the council by a free ticket. 


The Texan army, eighteen hundred strong, is in hot pursult 
of the Mexicans. 


Power, the actor, is about to return to America, to make '! 
his permanent residence. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


THE DRAMA. 





On Saturday evening last, with a very fair benefit, Mrs. 
Maeder concluded an engagement which proved highly grati- 
fying to her many admirers, It is not invidious to say that she 
is by far the most accomplished comic actress who has for, 
many a day visited our city, and we trust this may not be her 
last appearance with the present company. During the week 
there have been two or three first appearances for the season. 
Miss Russell made her debutin the Youthful Queen. With a-fine 
yerson, mostagreeable features, and excellent voice, this vonng 
lady unites several other qualitications fur a successful per- 
former. Her manner is graceful, her enunciation clear, and 
her style in certain parts impressive. We speak thus general- | 
ly, because Miss R. is yet comparatively a novice in her pro- 
fession, and is nece ssarily deficient in those points which are 
acquired only by severe study and long practice. Asa vocal- 
ist, Miss Russell gives evidence of careful application. Her 
voice isa contralto of more than ordinary power and compass: 
rom the tulness of the lower notes, and frequent impertect in- 
‘onations in the upper, it is apparent that most of the pieces 
which she isin the habit of singing are arranged too high. The 
mature quality of her tones is not yet developed; and with. 
every effort to execute running passages smoothly, the transi- 


tions from the breast to the head voice, and vice versa, are per- | 
ceptibly abrupt. This cannot be otherwise now; time, judi-| 
cious instruction, and continued personal exertion, will give! 
Miss R. an eminent place in this department of her art. We! 
would not be understood to deny the young lady actual merit : | 
her whole appearance is unusually prepossessing, and her many 
endowments constitute an attraction rarely found in the same 
individual. At the hands of the public she will receive, as 
she certainly merits, very liberal encouragement. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Hodges played Harry Bertram | 
10 Miss Russell’s Julia Mannering. Mr. Hf. has much improved 
since his last appearance here. His voice is fuller, sweeter, 
and more disciplined; it isa tenor of fair extent, and is (we | 
udge irom this periornance only) uniformly true. The best | 
arts are the highest and the lowest: intermediately the notes | 
are dry, and issue disagreeably from the throat when exertion | 
ismade to give them force. This fault, a very great one, is! 


| 


easily corrected. As Harry Bertram, Mr. Ul. was very culpa-| 
bly negligent of his dress: it was anything but genteel in any 
respect. The opera was injud:ciously cast, and consequently 
more than one of the characters murdered. Mr. seemed 
to have mot the remotest conception of Gilbert Glossin; his | 
costume was equally faulty. Did he ever read Guy Manncring ? | 








The pertormances this season, with one exception, have been 
confined to comedies and musical dramas, ‘To these, the com- 
pany is entirely adequate; butit is a general and a just com- 
plaint, that the stage manager, for reasons best known behind 
‘he scenes, makes very improper and partial use of his authority 
n casting most of the pieces. We would cite the Honey Moon, | 
Perfection, Wives as they were, Guy Mannering, the Spoiled 
Child, and perhaps two or three others, as instances of this. | 
In the Spoiled Child, nothing could have been worse than Miss 
Pickle and Tag. Mr. Bristow is gifted enough, and if he 
would study sume good model in his line, no one could succeed 
better. Myr. Scott is a worthy favorite with a Cincinnati audi- 
ence: always perfect in his parts, correct and gentlemanly in| 
uis acting. In old men, we have seen few superiors to Mr. 





arran. His appearance, manner, and voice, are unexceptiona- 
.€,and whenever he has played—too unfrequently—the entire | 
~atisiaction of the house has proved his merit. Among the 
‘xtraordinary attractions of the week, is little Miss Meadows. | 
“ne is perhaps ten or eleven years old, and evinces a full con- 
eption of her parts and all the minutia of stage business. ; 
With a very pretty face, well turned figure, and graceful car-| 
nage, she equals most of the childish prodigies of theage. She | 
ances beautifully, and sings correctly; but her voice is posi-! 
‘ely, not comparatively, weak, and is not remarkable for| 
*weetness or clearness. ‘Those who are fond of infantile dis-| 
“ays may be highly delighted with this uncommon specimen | 
1 Versatile precocity. 
Tn our last we had a word for Mr. Wills: we now repeat oul 
the be as conscious of his own talents as those who have wit-| 
‘essed his performances, he will confine himself to duties wor- 
ay of them. In several parts he has made decided hits, and 
“trelore, once more, let him be content with applause from} 
“€ tespectable portion of his auditory, and forego vulgar songs, | 
* split the ears of groundlings, 
The orchestra has performed several overtures, which, being | 
“fare treat here, are duly appreciated. In accompanying the 


| 
| 


ion without a single exception, the instruments are too 


Of this the leader cannot be the judge, and he must take 

tame of an auditor, that in many instances the voice is 

no Ke ost. Itis a fault so easily corrected that there can be 

rie use for its repetition. It is due to the police to say that 

rs _— decogum has prevailed under their vigilant atten- 
Preserve order in the house. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1836. 


Fourru or Juty.—The approaching fourth of July will be 
celebrated by numbers of our citizens, in a very appropriate 


manner, Literary and benevolent socicties, volunteer compae | 


nies, and other bodies, propose to meet and dedicate a few 
10urs to appropriate exercises, in which all are invited to take 
part. It is true, many discover no source of interest in pro- 
ceedings of this nature. From the triteness of the theme, it is 
not unusual to consider a fourth of July oration as a tasteless 
compound, made from a standing recipe, the sooner disused 
the better. But it seems that those who, on account of the 
repetition through half a century of the facts and sentiments 
appropriate to the occasion of our national jubilee, would suf- 
fer every anniversary to pass without convening to keep in re- 
membrance the dark hour of the past, when the declaration of 
American independence was sent forth to the world, and re- 
joice in the glory and prosperity of which it is now the spring 
to millions, have lost sight of a means admirably suited to regu- 
late the moral tone and political conduct of the community. 
Every nation has stated periods of public rejoicings, when 
each individual is made to realize more particularly that he is 
among his own countrymen and on his native soil, having, 
with all around, a common feeling of pride in its greatness and 
renown. With some the jubilee is for freedom from oppression; 
with many, the achievement of some victory; with others, the 
memory of a saint, or a royal birth-day. But the event which 
Americans celebrate is single, and without parallel in any age or 
region of the earth. It is no. the enfranchisement of one people, 


| not the foundation of one nation only, but the emblazonment 


of principles now spreading through distant climes; which in 


the course of a few generations must penetrate the most wildly | 


savage and basely enslaved of mankind, and which have al- 
ready opened the germs of liberty, where evil polity or perfect 
despotism had been rooted from time immemorial. 

It will not be denied, that general festivals, conducted as 
every one well understands they may be, tend to promote patri- 
otic feelings, particularly among youth. The majority of every 
people must be operative, and hence, comparatively uninform- 
ed. Yet no change in the theory or administration of a free 
government, can take place without their co-operation; hence 
the importance of attaching them to sound principles, and in- 
ducing enlightened patriotism, becomes apparent. The orator 
who has gathered around him his fellow citizens of every class, 
the aged, the young, the refined and the ignorant, and rouses 
their kindred emotions, as descendants of heroes and heirs of 


, freedom, too often dormant in times of peace and security, by 


describing the past and depicting what the future may be, if the 
course marked out be faithfully pursued; though the seeming 
effect of his words be ephemeral,—surely plants in some breasts 
sentiments bearing happily both on their sociai and civil con- 
duct through life. 

To promote some special scheme of religion or philauthropy, 
or to gain some party measure, however worn out the subject, 
there is not any lack of exertion or cloquence; but the matter 
of a speech appropriate to the fourth of July scenis almost des- 


| titute of interest, unless it can be confusedly mingled with one 


of the former, for the narrow design of advancing it alone.-- 
For this reason, many who have no attachment to any peculiar 
project of the classes designated, are seldom called to assemble 
for the chief purpose of this celebration, which should be nei- 
ther sectional, sectarian, nor political, but, in the broadest 
sense of the term, national, 

To the eye of one who looks back to the condition of even 
the most liberal governments of Europe, scarcely three-score 
years ago, and marks the dominance of hereditary princes and 


_ aristocracy over all that belongs to man, absolutely or relative- 


ly, and the tame submission of the million to every species of 
wrong, when to be free needed themselves only tostrike the 
blow; how glorious, how soul-stirring is the spectacle which 
every part of this vast union may present, of men gathered to- 
gether, independent and equal, their own law-givers and their 
own rulers, commemorating the birth of their country’s liber- 
ties, exulting in its blessings, and proud !n the full expectation 
that the flame enkindled by the wisdom and valor of their an- 
cestors will, at no very distant period, illumine every portion of 
the civilized globe! While this is true, should the day set 
apart for popular rejoicing, by those who secured the privileges 
now enjoyed by all, be desecrated for other purposes, as a mere 
instrument for their promotion? Or should not rather the 
people, wherever they may conveniently, assemble, deposing 
all other subjects, join with one heart and one soul in gratitude 
for the past, joy for the present, and hope for the future, to hear 
and feel the mighty truths which are the bond of their union, 
the source of their prosperity, and the earnest of liberty and 
happiness to the whole human race? 

Indifference on such a theme, when its consideration is re- 


\quired but once in the lapse of every year, cannot be produc- 
tive of good, though probably the spring of many public evils. 
| No occasion is more suitable than the anniversary of our inde- 
| pendence, for presenting to the common mind, not only a his- 
torical view of the country, but for showing the force of public 
and private virtues, and the necessity of their cultivation, to 
{the existence of republican institutions. The danger to the 
|latter arising from errors of popular ignorance or want of prin- 
iciple, is a sufficient reason that the means pointed out shouid 
|be used to supply the one and remove the other. Stress is laid 
‘upon the opinion, because it has been deemed by the wisest 
and best men of all times important to the welfare of a people, 
that some opportunities should exist for exciting collectively 
their patriotic sympathies, and bringing home to the bosom ot 
each one the conviction of his dependence on the whole, and 
the consequent resolution to keep always in view their mutual 
and inseparable interests, Some of our readers, who may have 
no taste for sober essays, will pardon us for this infliction — 
One word more. It is quite certain that a warm heart, fecling 
for its country and mankind, will be excited to pleasing and 
generous sensations by participating in the jubilee which the 
custom of sixty years has established. This at least is a good 
effected, which, however momentary, is an item in each one’s 
sum of happiness, 


Tue AtHENaUM.—The scholastic year of this institution 
closed on Thursday last, with public examinations, distribution 
of premiums, and an exhibition of the pupils. The hall was 
filled with a most respectable auditory of parents and other 
citizens, who witnessed with much satisfaction the exercises 
of the occasion, An opening address, by the Right Rev. Bish- 
op Purcell, touching the duties of the student, the importance 
of classical acquirements, and the nature of the discipline 
which governs the Atheneum, was beard with deep attention. 
We could have wished a larger hall and a more numerous 
assembly, to listen to this discourse, most eloquently conceived 
and ably delivered. The speeches of the pupils were in Latin, 
French and English, with the usual merit of such efforts. The 
president of the institution, the Rev. 8. H. Montgomery, charg- 
ed the young men and children in a very feeling and beautiful 
jmanner. At one o’clock a number of our distinguished eits- 
zens, With the professors and scholars, enjoyed the hospitality 
of the president at a well spread table. The sentiments of all 
present were identical upon the excellence of the plan and 
efficiency of the course pursued in the Atheneum; it, has with 
many others’ our own best wishes. 

A procession of the children of the public schools, which 
took place in the early part of last week, evinces the spirit with 
which these noble institutions are conducted in this city. Some 
account of them may occupy a place in our next. 


Tue National Gazette of June 23, says: ‘We are requested 
tostate that the Philo Literary Society of Jefferson College have 
elected Morgan Neville, Esquire, of Cincinnati, to deliver an 
anniversary oration before the two societies of that institution 
on the last Thursday in September next, the day of the annual 
commencement... We trust that our accomplished fellow 
citizen will accept the invitation, 





Tue delay in the transportation of the mails at this sea- 
json is unpardonable. This week, four eastern mails wer 
due at this office on Thursday. ‘The same day a mail 
| from the south, only six days from New York, was carried 


| through. 


| 

Tue distribution bill, which has passed the house of repre- 
'sentatives by a vote of 163 to 45, will—if the surplus revenue 
| amounts to fifty millions on the Ist of January, 1837, as is now 
| anticipated—give Ohiotwo millions eight hundred and fifty-five 
thousand seven hundred and six dollars. 


We have received a file of late foreign journals too late tor 
use this week. Some interesting matter is marked for our next. 


To Cornesronpents.—One of our friends will find that his 
manuscript has been altered. With many excellent thoughts, 
well expressed, there was such frequent repetition of the sarne 
words and similar ideas, with a few glaring rhetorical faults, 
that it wasthought necessary to make considerable corrections. 
This we should not have been at the pains to do, had we not 
found in the production evidences of more than ordinary talent 
and fancy, which, exercised with discretion, may reflect much 
credit on the writer. We ask a repetition of his favors. The 
stanzas of ‘S——zg,’ .4n Adventure,’ *The Angel,’ and a small 
lot of evidently minor performances, are respectfully declined. 
The proposition of ‘4 Correspondent’ is accepted; we shall be 
happy to hear from him. If we understand the line from a 
friend in Little Rock, we hope he will keep his promise. ‘Hu- 
morous Papers,’ ‘Miscellanies by a Subscriber, ‘Lines by W. H. 
F., ‘Original Anecdote, and ‘Reflections, by W. shall appear 
soon. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT MISCELLANY. 


THE POET'S SONG. 


Aas for mea cloud has hung | 
Q@’er all mine early days; | 

And if perchance a light has flung | 
Across my path its rays, 

I've wished that it had never been-- | 

For, like a flame at midnight seen, 

I have but found, when it hath past, | 

A deeper darkness round me east. | 

Alas for me!——false hearts I’ve found, 
Where I had deem’'d them true; 

And stricken hopes jie all around 
Where’er I turn my view. 

There have been some that I have lov’d, 

And whose returning love I’ve prov’d 

Far above sounding words;—but they 

Are dead and gone, and past away 


-I cannot think 
Of happy moments fled: 
Orsigh to look o'er that dread brink 


Alas for me!- 


Where sleep the countless dead 
My joys have been hy sorrows crushed; 
My heart’s best sounds have all been hushed, 
Its strings are strained, and so my grave 
Will welcome be--in earth or wave 


Alas for me!--tis pity, too, 
As youth is still mine own, 
That [should think as now I do 
And know whatT have known 
But still | to this earth must cling, 
While brooks and trees ond blossoms spring, 
And while the sky, the rocks and sea, 
Are such sweet, silent friends to me. 





‘THE HOUR OF PRAYER.’ 


‘Cmtp, amidst the flowers at play 
While the red light fades away 
Mother, with thine earnest eye 

Ever following silently; 

Father, by the breeze of eve 

Called thy harvest work to leave;-- 
Pray'--Ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee 


‘Traveler, in the stranger's land 
Far from thine own household band 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 

Of a voice from this world gone 
Captive in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell 
Sailor, on the darkening sea;-- 
Liftthe heartand bend the knee 


‘Warrior, that from battle wor 
Breathest now at set of sun 
Woman, o'er thetowly slain 
Weeping on his burial-plain, 

Ye that triumph, ve that sigh 
Kindred by one holy tie’ 
Heaven's first star alike ye see-- 
Lift the heart and bend the knee' 


SILK CULTURIST. 


ts the capability of the Morus Multicaulis to endure our 
vintcrs has beenagitated, and as the tree is decidedly the most 
valuable to the silk grower, (in which classa great many west- 
ern farmers are already enumerated,) I propose to give a few 
vencral directions as to its cultivation; the common sense of 
which, and the fact that they are practical not theoretica’, will, I 
recommend them not only to *L.? and ‘B.’ but to every 

mer who is the least interested in the subject. ‘ 

Such: is the luxuriant nature of the Morus Malticaulis, tiat 
twill grow in almost every soil and unless checked by the 
worness of the soil, orif in a soil rich by artificial means, it 
will continue to grow until the green and unripe parts of it 
se frozen, which is an operation that no tree will endure, for 
‘he unripe wood of every tree will be killed by the frost. 

“rom this disposition of the Multicaulis to continue its 
srowth, we derive a very common sense remedy, which is sim- 
ply to putit on our poorersoils, and if we wish to keep it under 
vettee! control, and to save every twig, we must put it in a 
so.l so’ poor thatit will not grow at all without cultivation; this 
cultivation weean give when we choose, and withhold when 
we choose, and of course control the tree. It follows then, 
thet too much cultivation, or too rich asoil will kill the tree; 
the converse is, a poorer soil and less cultivation. 

it is extremely doubttul whether there is any land under 
cultivation, west of the mountains, so poor as that the Multi- 
calls Will require cultivation on it. A very experienced and 
successful cultivator, and one who has many thousand trees, 
which have endured the two or three last winters, says: ‘The 
best soi! for the Multcaulis is a dry loam, as well gravelly or 


5 
a 


ve 


in better condition than when first set with it. 
| as well if the land was cultivated a year or two without unfer- : 
mented manure, unless quite low in condition before the trees| /Uxuries, the arts, 


| th 


| 
| 


New Hampshire, or Vermont.—Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 
| . . . “y. 

| Sonnambula, Puritani, and Otello—all of them familiar to the 
| public ear—and of which nothing new in the way of criticism 


| 


| if indeed the point ever were doubted; namely, the immeasu- 


| of his melodies, the richness of his instrumentation, or the! Ali P 


| sassinatio 
stones, resting on a gravelly or open sub-soil, that will freely | Journal, 








let the surplus water pass off, and give no obstruction to the | Ecypt.—Greater advanceshave been made in Egypt, towards 
roots, or a medium quality, safer to be too poor than too rich, | civilization, in the last ten or fifteen years, than during the Pree 
for lam confident that my land oceupied with the mulberry, is; yjous two thousand. The enlightened views of Ali P 

It would be h 


| 


acha are 
converting the nation from barbarism, to the enjoyment of the 
sciences and customs of enlightened christen. 
were set on it. Sandy soil is next best, if not too loose and| dom. By his liberal encouragement of Europeans to introduc, 
rich with manure. Rich, moist soil is wholly out of the ques-| their modes of life, not only the fashions of society but the 
~~ : ; _ | whole face of the country is undergoing a thorough change, 

From the above quotation, farmers will perceive that their | Between Cairo and Suez the desert has been bored in severa| 


greatest danger in the cultivation of the Multicanlis, arises! , : i: 
5 . ‘ Sy ee la’ . t ntiti 
from the richness of the soil; and yet no one can doubt, that | Places tor water, w hich has been found in sufficient quantities 


there is enough of a medium quality to raise large quantities | From the capital to Rosetta, Damietta and Alexandria, roads 

of silk; and there is as little doubt that time will prove what} have been constructed; and stage coaches, of which a mode} 

now scems paradoxical, that the poorest soil of this country is) was sent from England, will run between these points. Ny. 
I - 


e richest. ! eee ot nS 

The whole matter may be summed up in a few words.— | seeenntetaeg beats already ply os the : and intercommy. 
Plant the Multicaulis in a poor soil, and unless very poor, with-| Maton has daily incronsed nat ache ge Boos pare ‘ 
hold all cultivation, except simply to keep down the weeds, and | medical school, in which mahomedans are students, who do 
in any event, do not cultivate or disturb the earth after about| not scruple to dissect human bodies. A military hospital ig 


the middle of August. With this course, I doubt not the Mul-| established in the neighborhood of this city, on a mosi liberal 
ticaulis will live as well in Ohio, Kentucky, &c. asin Mainey| ¢oundation. The pacha’s troops have complete bands of well 


| drilled musicians, who perform the best compositions of the 
| - - “ 

| Englisa, Italian, German and French masters. A newspaper 
KiNG’s THEATRE.—The operas of the last week have been the | js established, printed in the Arabic and Turkish languages, 





| and is under the patronage ot the prince. This enlightened 
policy, in a country where nature showers her benefits with a 
lavish hand, must soon convert the nation into one of the most 

| powerful ani wealthy on the Mediterranean coast; and in an- 

| rable superiority of Rossini—whether as regards the delicacy | other generation, it may be predicted that the institutions of 


is required. One thing, however, in the comparison between 
the two composers, could not fail to strike the musical world, 


woth: f his'd ape ‘ - f\ acha, giving security, peace, prosperity and happiness tc 
gandeut of ix dramatic ellec—ove all the other Witee Of, eope wll supplant the ondinanete of Blabonety whi 
Of Grisi it is sufficient to say, that in all these operas her| have so long been an insuperable barrier to their national an¢ 
singing was above praise. In all, her acting was good, par-| social advancement. 
ticularly when delicacy and feeling were required. But we, 
wish she was better aware of the difference between mere ex-| 
citement and deep feeling, and that extravagance of gesture is| TURKISH ADDRESs.—Among the Turks, the usual form o; 
not the necessary consequence of violent emotion—we allude | salutation is natural and graceful. In greeting an equal, thes 
particularly to the last scene in Otello. | put the hand upon the heart; in addressing a superior, they 
Covent Garven.—Mr. Power has this week concluded his| apply the right hand first to the mouth, and then to the fore- 
engagement, amidst the hearty laughter of an audience that| head; whena Turk presents himself before a man of rank anc 
can but ill afford to lose him. The attractions during these dignity, he makes a profound inclination of his body, extencs 
few days past have been rendered powerful, by the performan- jj, right hand first towards the ground, and then raises it to 


| ces of Mr. Macready, in Virginius, the Stranger, and Hamlet,|, . : . 
~ Soi “_ x“ - ss 5~*9 : >] } x " sovereice 
the first and last of which he stamps with such amazing truth | his mouth and forchead; in the presence of the sovereign, he 


and grandeur. The enthusiasm of the audience upon each | must even touch the ground before lifting the hand to the head. 
successive night of his appearance, has shown how confirmed, The air of gravity and decorum of exterior, which are common 
how deep, and how widely diffused, was the feeling that | to the Ottomans, give considerable dignity to this ceremonious 
creeted him on the memorable evening of his reappearance at | expression of homage or civility, and 00 efect is ferther iw 
‘aera | proved by the grande ur of their ample and flowing garments. 


“ae meee Saeee _y ——— iy ne drollery designated | Children and subalterns express submission to their parents and 
‘ r r clo ont. | as “Ne? : : sh Aes x fe 
<piabsptapcte Spieler MM ayes € are not partial to! chiefs by kissing their robe; if the superior withdraws his 


burlesques and parodics of the sacred things of Shakspeare;| — | ; Se as a \ 
but not to laugh is impossible. This piece of extravagance is, T° and presents his hand, and more especially the palm of the 
| cleverly enough executed, capitally enacted, liberally dressed | hand, it isreceived asa mark of distinguished favor. The kiss 
| and decorated, and altogether quite convulsive in its effects.| religious is interchanged only at the two festivals of Bairam. 
re - ee ee ee and promises to draw all) At other times they figuratively express parental or filial affee- 
Se SORES SF Se tS Se | tion by extending the hand towards the chin or the beard of the 
| We have just discovered a play bill announcement, which is| person, and then applying it to theirown mouths. The fativer 
of a family and the man of elevated rank never rise from thei! 


|a very capital satire on all other play bills, with a neat hit at} 

| John Bullism. It announces gedy “ ing . . . : . . 

| John Bull ces the tragedy of Othello, “according | seats to receive either their children or inferiors; and, by parity 
of reasoning, no mussulman rises to salute an infidel, whatever 


| to act of parliament,” at the Strand theatre. That tragedies, 
be his situation in life. A guest of distinction is received « 


| comedies, and farces, have been acted in houses of parliament, | 

| we have heard affirmed by many daring individuals; but that | 
the foot of the stairs by two officers of the household, who sv; 
port him under the armsas far as the entrance of the visiting 


| any theatre should dare to emulate these high authorities, we 
were not prepared to expect. The play bill would be unique, | 
were not our patent theatres too l bi yori 
od ye ¢ahctonell ners tres too much in the habit of favoring| chamber, where the master of the house advances to mect him. 
us with announcements of an equally intoxicated character, if hi & entities bi | healt wha At his de 
| though intended as the best results of seriousness and attractive | '! 18 Tank entities him to such marks of respect. At his ¢ 
| matter of tact. The ‘roars of laughter’—rivaling Wombwell’s| Patture, the master of the house rises with him, and accom 
theatre; the ‘thunders of applause’—contributed by the various| nies him to the door of the apartment, walking not on his right 
or left side, but a few paces before him. After exchanging 


| leaders of order gangs; and the ‘electrifying effeets’\—which | 
no human being ever telt from the inspiration of trash, except compliments, the stranger is reconducted by the pages to his 
horse or his barge. 














sr 


ee 


in the imagination, excited by the sublimely ridiculous play 
| bills—are here very broadly exposed. The following brief 
| specimen is all we can give:—‘Shouts of approbation may in 

their time have filled every play house; but were they ever 
known before to blow off—to absolutely untile a roof? N.B.| 
A person is in attendance to exhibit to the public this gratify-| 
ing damage. N.B.No.2. Relics of the tiles may be had of Mr. | 
Massingham, between the hours of ten and four. Mr. J. W.| 
Hammond calls public attention to the real cocked hat of Da-) 
vid Garrick, most liberally lent to him—(due security having 
been required for its return.’) 7 








Diamonp.—The diamond which is second in the world ! 
value adorns the sceptre of the Emperor of Russia, and is place’ 
under the eagle at the top of it. This stone weighs 77.9 carats, 
and is worth at least 4,854,720 pounds sterling, altho 
hardly cost 135,417 guineas. A singular history is attached 
this diamond. It was formerly one of the eyes of a Malabariat 
idol, named Scheringham. A French grenadier, who had ¢e 
serted from the Indian service, contrived to become one o! tt 
priests of that idol, and, watching his opportunity, stole its cye 
and ran away to the English at Trinchinapeuly, from whence 
he carried it to Madras. A ship captain bought it for twen'’ 
thousand rupees; afterwards a Jew gave seventeen or eightec 
thousand pounds for it; at last, a Greek merchant, named Gee 
gory Suffras, offered it for sale at Amsterdam, in the year 1700 
where it was bought by prince Orloff, for his sovereigs ‘* 
empress of Russia. The figure and size of this diamond is PF 
served in the British museum. 


ugh it 








THe HOAX crimINAL.—Thanks to intellect, or something else, 
hoaxes have gone out of fashion. They are the stupidest and 
most unpardonaple of all jokes invented by our ancestors; and 
if they are now and then practiced in these our wiser if not 
merrier times, it is pleasant to see them miss their mark. It is 
very seldom that they contain as much mirth as mischief. A 
‘capital jest’ of this sort, just reported, involves a capital offence; 
for somebody has actually been so full of fun as to commit two 
forgeries. Letters have been forwarded to Mr. Hankey, the 
banker, and formerly the treasurer of the London Missionary 
society, the one containing a draught for 100/., purporting to 
be from Mr. D. O’Connell, in token of his liberal feelings as a 
Roman catholic towards the dissenters; and the other a draught 
for 50/., purporting to be from Mr. Thomas Dunscombe. The 
hoaxer designed that his letters should have been received be- 
fore the separation of the anniversary meeting of the society, 
that the donations might have been announced with the others. 
The explosion, however, did not take place in time, and but 
little sensation was created by it. The ‘check’ was thus re- 
torted upon the forger. His next hoax ought to involve an as- 

wea his reputation for wit.—London Court 
fay 21. 
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